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When you admire a beauty 
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.. or visit a farm... 





ride on a ferry....... or order some coke... 
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swallow an aspirin....or turn onthe light... 


the chances are, you are coming in contact 
with Aoppers engineering or chemical skills. 


1. Koppers chemicals for use in cosmetics. 2, Farm structures 
made of lumber pressure-treated by Koppers for long life. 3. Koppers 
American Hammered Piston Rings for marine engines. 4. Coke from 
Koppers-built ovens. 5, Koppers chemicals for use in medicines. 
6. Koppers Fast's self-aligning couplings, widely used in power 
plants. All these are Koppers products... as well as scores of others 
that help to increase our comfort, guard our health, enrich our lives. 
All bear the Koppers trade-mark, the symbol of a many-sided service 

-. and of high quality. Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 
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Inside story on why B. F. Goodrich 
truck fires are better than prewar fires 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


Te unretouched photograph on 
the left shows the nylon shock 
shield directly beneath the tread of 
a B. F. Goodrich truck tire which 
had 43,184 miles of actual highway 
service. Hardly a cord is damaged! 
The tire was good for recapping —pos- 
sibly several times. 

_Compare the photograph on the 
tight which shows what happened di- 
rectly beneath the tread of a truck tire 
without the nylon shock shield during 
38,147 miles of the same kind of serv- 
ice. Those frayed, broken cords were 
caused by millions of sharp impacts 
... by the relentless pounding that so 
often leads to bad bruises, blow-outs, 


and the scrap pile before the tire is 
actually worn out. 

The reason for the tremendous dif- 
ference—so accurately pictured above 
—is the nylon shock siekd now built in 
right under the tread of every B. F. 
Goodrich truck tire size 8.25 and larger. 

Nylon shock shields in new B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires give extra pro- 
tection to the rayon cord body. Result, 
a four-way saving for truck owners: (1) 
Average tire mileage is increased (2) 
Tires have greater resistance to bruises 
(3) There’s less danger of tread separa- 
tion (4) More tires can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
nylon shock shields is typical of the 


constant improvement being made in 
all types of B. F. Goodrich tires. Only 
from B. F. Goodrich can you get truck 
tires built with a weftless rayon cord 
body. Only from B. F. Goodrich can 
you get the added protection of nylon 
shock shields. 

Though nylon makes tires more ex- 
pensive to build, these new B. F. Good- 
rich truck tires sell at regular prices. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


Tuck Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 








Dip-Less: 


WRITING SETS 


For Euerg Desk 
WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 


PRECISION-MADE 
POINTS 















FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 
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CAN'T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 
eeePUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Call your stationer. Ask to try 
this new, different kind of desk 
pen ... with the right point for 
the way you write. Discover why 
so many offices use Dip-less* for 
every writing job. 

Single sets $2.75 up 

Double sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. . 
In Canada: 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


att ‘Less’ 
writing ded4 hy 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
Reg U S. Pat. OF 








More on Communism 


Your excellent article on American Com- 
munists (NEWSWEEK, June 2) contains 
one statement with which we disagree: 
“Similarly, the attempts of the Association 
of Catholic Trade Unionists to shake the 
Communist control of the United Electri- 
cal, Radio, and Machine Workers and the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers have 
succeeded in weakening not the Com- 
munists but the unions themselves.” 

In two instances in which UE locals 
(Rahway and Bridgeport) have either 
seceded from UE, or threatened to secede, 
we have urged emphatically that they stay 
in the union and fight it out there .. . 

Regarding Mine, Mill, and Smelter we 
assume you are crediting the ACTU with 
the secession movement. The fact is that 
we had nothing to do with it .. . We sup- 
ported the group only when it became 
apparent that the Communist machine in 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter was so corrupt 
that it was impossible to cleanse the 
union by the ordinary democratic process 
of an election... 

Roger K. Larkin 
Executive Secretary 

Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 

New York City 

The ACTU’s assumption that News- 
WEEK ascribed secession movements to it 
is incorrect. It is an established fact that 
the ACTU is dedicated to the cause of 
working within the framework of the 
unions themselves. 


> Your June 2 edition with the story—and 
better yet, the pictures—is a great public 
service ... 


Eximer R. Murpeuey 
Pasadena, Calif. 


>... Don’t you think we get enough of 
this . . . Red-baiting in our daily press? . . 
I wish whoever decides NEwsweek policy 
would stop cheapening the magazine with 
this hysteria-type news reporting . . . 
Eugene A. Taytor Jr. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


>I have never written to a magazine be- 
fore, but your article on the activities of 
the Communists in our country deserves at 
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Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “brush off”? DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 


With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 











Play Safe —Soak Dentures 


in Polident Daily 
Soak plate or bridge in n\\) 8B 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures (gf 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


RUSHINg 
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USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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LETTERS 


least a few lines of thanks from a veteran 
like myself. Yours is the most complete 
report yet published, and I hope you con- 
tinue your good work . . . Cold facts and 
open statements on how our enemies are 
operating is just what the Commies don’t 
want. 


F. E. Moerste1n 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


>... As a vet of almost five years’ service, 
I'm keenly appreciative that Newsweek 
has shown the most intelligent and effec- 
tive method of defeating today’s enemy of 
democracy [a competent exposé]. I’m cer- 
tain that all vets like myself are anxious 


that Communism be defeated without de-’ 


lay by that method rather than by mili- 
tary war which we fervently hope never 
to see again. 
Horace Isaacs 
Hagerstown, Ind. 


>In the June 9 issue of Newsweek the 
director of the FBI, J. Edgar Hoover, 
makes certain suggestions on how to fight 
Communism .. . 

Administrative officials should remain 
strictly impartial . . . Mr. Hoover’s policy 
does not serve the best interests of this 
country. 


Casimir P. PALMER 
New York City 


> The article on “What Communists Are 
Up To” is a frightening thing. Though 
many of us were aware of the situation, 
this comprehensive exposé brings it closer 
—too close . . . It is the most serious men- 
ace to this country in history . . . 


G. T. Serine 
Denver, Colo. 


>... Your magazine and J. Edgar Hoover 
remind me of an old lady jumping on the 
table and screaming for help because of a 
tiny mouse. 


Jim Oscoop 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prize Piece 


YOUR DISCUSSION OF HONORS PAID THE 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL (NEWSWEEK, June 2) 
DID NOT INCLUDE THE MOST RECENT ONE. 
AN EDITORIAL BY PAUL RINGLER WON FOR 
THE JOURNAL THE PLAQUE PRESENTED BY 
THE WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOME- 
STEAD TO THE METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING IN 1946 THE BEST EDITORIAL 
INTERPRETING THE FARM TO THE CITY. 


DONALD R. MURPHY 
EDITOR 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND 

IOWA HOMESTEAD 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


Beacon 


We at “The Eternal Light” are most 
grateful for your excellent article on Mor- 


ton Wishengrad and the Eternal Light 


June 23, 1947 




















MODEL 90 








Ready for delivery now 


Automatic feed, hand -operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 90: for highest quality 
duplicating at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality. Ideal for 
“short runs” ...for schools and 


branch offices. 
MODEL 91: copies by tens or 


hundreds—in color or in clear, per- 
manenily readable black and white. 
Results you can be proud of. 
Medium price. 


Of course, you have been wanting 
a Mimeograph brand duplicator. 


Your office or store... or school 
or church or restaurant. . . needs 
the efficiency and economy of 
this versatile business machine. 


And now is the time. 


You can get prompt delivery of 
a Mimeograph brand duplicator 
—and you can take your choice of 


Models 90 and 91, shown here. 


Place your order now for deliv- 
ery within one working week (or 
less). Simply phone the distrib- 
utor nearest you, or write us. 
A. B. Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6. 
The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


1s made by 


A. B. Dick Company 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 

















DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 
Loukiag thenih 


Gomi 








IS YOUR HAIR SO DRY 
IT BREAKS AND FALLS? 


Kreml is a highly. specialized hair tonic. 
Grand to lubricate a dry scalp. Makes 
hair feel softer, more pliable and look as 
if it had some ‘body’ to it. Also removes 
itchy loose dandruff. 





DON'T SLICK HAIR DOWN 
WITH GREASY GOO! 
Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed longer 
with a handsome lustre vet never gives 
it that cheap, greasy, patent leather look. 





GET THAT SUCCESSFUL 
KREML-GROOMED LOOK! 


Kreml contains a special combination of 


hair grooming ingredients, which is 
found in NO OTHER hair tonic. Kreml is 
preferred among America’s most suc- 
cessful men — it assures such natural 
looking hair grooming — always so neat. 
Helps keep your scalp ‘HYGIENIC’, too. 
Enjoy Kreml’s extra advantages. 


KREML 4+inc 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 





LETTERS 





program in the June 2 issue of NEWSWEEK. 
It is certainly one of the finest articles 
which we have seen about our radio 
series ... 


Minton E. Krents 
Producer 
“The Eternal Light” 
The Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America 
New York City 


Radio Guide 


I have read with great interest your 
initial feature of “Current Listening” 
which you have made part of the radio 
department of NEWSWEEK. 

This is the first time in my memory that 
a magazine of national scope has instituted 
a critical review of radio, similar to the 
usual reviews of the movies and theater 
which are found in most magazines of 
general interest. 

Editors of NEWSWEEK responsible for 
this innovation are to be congratulated for 
their pioneering in this respect . . . 


Nites TRAMMELL 
President 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Hasty Pudding 


In your June 2 edition it is stated that 
Quigg Newton, Denver’s new mayor, ac- 
quired “a gentleman’s education at Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Yale Law School.” I do not 
know whether Newsweek will concede it 
still to be a “gentleman’s education,” but 
the fact is that Quigg Newton went to 
Yale University, not Harvard. 

MarsHaLtL MacDvurrie 

Delray Beach, Fla. 


Conceded. 


Interlocking Gripe 

The results of the Walker Cup and Brit- 
ish amateur golf matches are hard blows 
to exiled Englishmen. Have rationing and 
shortages reduced all our golfers to the 





Acme Associated Press 


Form: Locke defends Attlee’s empire 


atrocious pipe-smoking stance of Mr. 
Attlee (NEWswEEK, June 9)? A compari- 
son with the form of that lone defender of 
the empire, Bobby Locke (NEwsweEeK, 
June 16), is obvious. 


EveLtyn BuacKe-SMYTHE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


And Mildred Zaharias in the British 


women’s amateur wasn't much help either. 


Arrived 


.. Although I have been writing indus- 
triously for half a century, I feel pretty 
sure that this is the first time any metro- 
politan magazine in the dear old U.S. A. 
has ever mentioned my name, or—miracle 
of miracles!—printed a likeness of me 
(Newsweek, June 9). A cog must have 
slipped somewhere! . . . I had rather cher- 
ished the hope that 2050 or thereabouts 
might be the date of my “arrival” 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Broadway Savior 


Your interesting article on Dr. John 
Alexander Dowie’s sect in Zion, Il. 
(New SWEEK, June 9), brought back mem- 
ories of some 40 years ago when he ar- 
rived with ten special trains of followers 
to save New York City. Apparently, ten 
days weren't long enough .. . 

H. T. BettmMont 

New York City 
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make sure of your copy 
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And it’s smart! Kuppenheimer’s long-famous 
tempering process gives these lightweight clothes 
the shape retaining characteristics of heavier 
fabrics. Add to this, skilled Kuppenheimer 
tailoring and masterful styling. The result is cool 
summer wear that doesn’t look wilted—no 
matter how old Sol blazes away. 
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For Your Information 


COALS TO NEWCASTLE: We were interested to see in the 
June 5 editign of The Oak Ridge Journal, Atom Town’s news- 
paper, a reprint from the April 14 Newsweek. The article 
had to do with a cut in the 
price of radiocarbon, impor- 
tant product of Oak Ridge’s 
own atomic-energy pile. To 
get the word from the horse’s 
mouth is fine, but to be able to 
tell the horse all about it is 
something else again. 





CALLING CARDS: In most cases our contact with News- 
WEEK readers is limited to letters or filled-out subscription 
blanks. But frequently some of the audience come to call and 
we get a chance to meet them face to face. Subscribers 
visiting New York drop in to see how their weekly issue gets 
to be, or to meet some particular department head or signed- 
opinion writer they admire. Many are students seeking the 
source material of a NEWSWEEK article: some are dissenters, 
gripping open copies of the magazine and wishing to “see 
the man who wrote this.” Then there are those who just 
want to say hello or look around the shop. 

We have a tough time explaming, policy to those callers 
who want to sell us their own creations—stories, poems, or 
cartoons. They must be politely turned down with the 
explanation that NEWsWEEK is completely — staff-written. 
Only last week our receptionist had to deal with a latter-day 
Mme. Defarge who offered as news of national significance 
a long and original poem written into a bolt of needlework. 
And there are always inventors who seek recognition in the 
“New Products” section of “Business.” They arrive clasping 
combination cocktail-shakers-and-meat-grinders or the last 
word in non-neck-breaking skis. They lend a certain patent- 
office atmosphere to the reception room that may be con- 
fusing to other visitors. But for the most part personal visits 
from the people who read the magazine regularly are inter- 
esting, gratifying, and helpful. 


KERN’S BURDEN: Harry Kern, Newsweex’s Foreign Af- 
fairs editor, is back after seven weeks and 20,000 miles by 
plane and train, visiting the homeland of the erstwhile 
Oriental enemy. In gathering 
material around Tokyo for his 
appraisal of the occupation 
(see page 36), Kern’ talked 
with scores of important Jap- 
anese, high-ranking occupation 
officers, and lesser folk. He 
was helped along immeasur- 
ably in his research by the flu- 
ency of Bureau Chief Compton 
Pakenham’s colloquial Japanese. After literally “getting 
down on the mats” with the Nipponese, Kern says, “I ate 
more raw fish than I ever want to see, washed down with 
small amounts of sake.” 








THE COVER: Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s strong face has 
changed little since this Acme shot was taken at the close of 
the Leyte campaign as he jeeped along the island. Today the 
stern features of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan seldom,relax as he carries out his mission 
in a land where his problems have become critical. The story 
of the man with a mission begins on page 38. 
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They got more work. Newton used his 
room as a “private office” where he ane . ; 
planned his next day’s calls and ‘did eet i t — = we ti : 
: : : aytime hours. Whi n 
ea aaa on his way to his aaa” They had a better representative. tl 
When Newton stepped off the train, cl 
right in the heart of Cleveland, he was C 
rested, shaved, and rarin’ to go! V 








THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! v 





NEW CAR NEWS! Modern, all-room Pullman cars with many new , 
conveniences are now in service on some railroads, now being : 
built for others. And they give you even greater comfort and x 


convenience as Pullman gets you where, you're going safely—on N 
dependable railroad schedules. © 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 


After J. Edgar Hoover’s testimony be- 
fore a Senate committee on the Kansas 
City vote investigation, Justice Depart- 
ment aides have observed a_ noticeable 
coolness between the FBI chief and At- 


torney General Clark . . . Charles E. Saltz- , 


man, vice president of the N.Y. Stock 
Exchange, is expected to succeed General 
Hilldring as Assistant Secretary of State 
for Occupied Areas. Saltzman is a West 
Point graduate and served in the war with 
the rank of Brigadier General . . . Truman 
now reads an FBI report on everyone he 
nominates for a Federal post outside the 
military and foreign services. 


Polar Air Strength 


Despite the concern of the Army Air 
Forces for a strong air defense at the polar 
approaches to the U. S., very little has been 
done to build up fighter-plane strength at 
northern bases. For example. although jet 
planes now are based in Panama, there 
are none at the U.S. post in Argentina, 
Newfoundland, and only a few jets for 
testing purposes in Alaska. Main reason: 
in recent tests, the Army found that jets 
don’t work very well in cold weather. 
They have trouble starting, and the 
cockpits get too cold for the pilot. The 
AAF is now conducting tests at Ladd 
Field, Alaska, to develop a better jet fuel, 
as well as new types of cockpit insulation. 


Wallace and California 

Washington political insiders believe 
that Henry Wallace will try to capture 
the California-Presidential-convention dele- 
gation in the Democratic state primary, 
although he has not yet announced such 
an intention. Under California law, candi- 
dates for the convention announce their 
Presidential preference. The expectation 
is that National Committeeman Edwin 
Pauley will enter a Truman slate and 
there is a possibility that James Roosevelt, 
chairman of the California Democratic 
Committee, will be persuaded to back the 
Wallace slate. In any case, Pauley and 
Roosevelt are heading into a showdown 
for control of the California party. Pauley 
has been assured of support from the 
White House and from national party 
headquarters. 


Political Notes 


White House intimates say Truman is 
super-sensitive about the Kansas City vote 
scandal and that discussion is taboo in 
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conferences unless the President opens the 
subject Within the next 60 days, 
Presidential aspirant Harold Stassen ex- 
pects to cut down on his public speaking 
engagements to devote full time to cam- 
paign strategy . . . Intimates of 83-year- 
old Representative Doughton of North 
Carelina predict the veteran tax-writing 
legislator, ranking Democrat on the House 
Ways and Means Committee, soon will 
announce his refusal to run for reelection 
... Republican National Chairman Reece 
is threatened with loss of control over 
the Tennessee GOP organization, which 
he long dominated while serving in Con- 


OTeSS 
gress. 


Vet Insurance Dispute 

An open break is brewing between Gen- 
eral Bradley, Veterans Administration 
chief. and Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
chairman of the powerful House Veterans 
Committee. Mrs. Rogers is becoming in- 
creasingly critical of VA operations, par- 
ticularly its msurance division. She savs 
that although there have been repeated 
protests it’s next to impossible to get an 
answer from VA on insurance inquiries: 
that veterans who pay premiums. sud- 
denly receive lapse notices: that no policies 
have been issued to veterans covering the 
various types of insurance, and that it 
frequently takes more than a year to 
settle death claims. 


Taber’s Budget Sit-Down 

A bitter undercover fight is being waged 
between House and Senate Appropriation 
Committee leaders over budget 
Chairman Taber of the House Committee 
has ordered his group to sit tight and to 
let the Senate sweat it out during the 
entire month of July. if necessary, to force 
approval of the greater reductions made 
by the House. The 1948 appropriations 
are supposed to become effective on July 1, 
but it now appears that no major money 
bill will be enacted into law by that 
deadline. 


National Notes 


Recent Midwestern floods have washed 
away hopes of Republican leaders for 
making a sizable saving in appropriations 
for flood-control development this year 

. . After more than a year’s intensive 
work, the Army has been able to identify 
only 353 of the 1,600 American dead 
buried by the Japs at the infamous Camp 
O'Donnell prison in the Philippines 


The Army and Navy Munitions Board 


wants Truman to ask $350,000,000 in 
additional funds with which to expand 
stockpiles of strategic materials. However, 


cuts. 


the President has received a report which 
says that heavy buying now would run 
up prices. 


Trivia 


Among the members of the House Agri- 
cultural Committee are Hope of Kansas, 
its chairman, Pace of Georgia, and Cotton 
of New Hampshire. As the committee was 
discussing a bill on cotton parity pay- 
ments, Cotton broke in to say: “Gentle- 
men, IT suggest the cotton farmers pray 
for Hope. Pace, and parity” . . . Colleagues 
of Rep. Karl Mundt of South Dakota, a 
converted isolationist and House sponsor 
of the Voice of America legislation, now 
joshingly call him “the poor man’s Van- 
denberg” . . . The War Department has 
deelared obsolete a pamphlet called “Our 
Red Army Allw” .. . A freshman congress- 
man called a Washington social advisory 
agency the other day to inquire if it would 
be all right to put “please omit gifts” on 
the bottom of his daughter’s wedding 
invitations. “I’m inviting so many of my 
constituents.” he explained. 

Ww 
Keeping an Eve on Perén 

There’s more to Ellis Briggs’s  selec- 
tion as Ambassador to Uruguay than a 
reward for duty well performed as Spruille 
Braden’s right-hand man. From his post 
at Montevideo across the River Plate 
from Buenos Aires. Briggs, a confirmed 
anti-totalitarian, will) watch Argentina’s 
maneuvers, making a cross-check on re- 
ports from the new U.S. Ambassador in 
the Argentine capital itself. For, despite 
the mend in U.S.-Argentine relations, 
Perén’s state socialism gives Secretary 
Marshall's advisers concern. 


New Greek Trouble? 


Washington officials fear that an all-out 
Greek guerrilla offensive may be ordered 
by Moscow even before Dwight P. Gris- 
wold and his U.S. mission arrive in Greece 
to administer the relief fund recently 
voted by Congress. "These officials suspect 
that recent conferences between Yugoslav 
and Bulgarian leaders were concerned with 
the details of the expected guerrilla action. 


Hungarian Power Politics 


There are some behind-the-scenes differ- 
ences over how far the U.S. should go in 
countering the Communist power grab 
in Hungary. The original wording of the 
U.S. protest threatened a United Nations 
inquiry, but it was toned down at the 
request of the British, who pleaded that 
its blunt language be softened. Other 
Western European diplomats are urging 
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“deeds, not words,” by the U.S. The 
Russian veto power notwithstanding, they 
argue that a demand for an immediate 
UN Security Council investigation of 
the Communist coup may hearten the 
Hungarian peasantry to resist. Delay 
until the September meeting of the UN 
Assembly, they say, will permit Com- 
munist interim elections “ratifying” the 
projected cession to Russia of control over 
Hungary’s army and economic resources. 
If that occurs, these diplomats maintain, 
the promised long-range U.S. economic 
help for Europe may appear too uncertain 
and remote to enable Austria, Italy, and 
France to resist when disciplined Com- 
munist battalions provoke crises there. 


Industry in Soviet Zone 


Latest information indicates that the 
gigantic industrial trust into which the 
Soviets are organizing seized German in- 
dustries in their zone of the Reich now 
comprises more than 200 enterprises. The 
trust includes all iron works in the Russian 
zone, all railroad and automobile plants, 
and 70% of all optical and other precision- 
industry factories. It has top priorities on 
raw materials, electric power, and trans- 
portation facilities, and all output goes to 
the Soviet Union. 


Problem of Protocol 


French protocol officials at the Quai 
d’Orsay are already troubled by the 
problem of how to get Sefora de Peron, 
wife of the Argentine President, across 
the closed border . between Spain and 
France. Scheduled to make the crossing 
about July 1, she may have to do it on 
foot and officially unescorted, since French- 
men are forbidden to cross into Spain and 
Spaniards are forbidden to cross into 
France. 


Fereign Notes 

So many ex-GI’s are studying art in 
Paris under the GI bill of rights that it is 
almost impossible for new students to get 
into an art school there . . . Mass exodus 
of Armenians from Syria and Lebanon to 
Soviet Armenia has slowed down. With 
great fanfare Russia last year invited all 
Armenians to return to their homeland. 
Now reports of chaos and oppression in 
"Soviet Armenia are spreading in Syria, 
with the result that Middle East Arme- 
nians are increasingly less interested in 
returning .. . Five British and American 
oil companies are financing an air search 
for oil-bearing formations in the Bahamas. 
Geologists are using a magnetometer, 
which is an aid in mapping underwater 
formations. 
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Farm Fertilizer Row 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the fertilizer industry are having a 
spirited fight on two fronts in the Senate. 
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The main action centers around the so- 
called National Soil Fertility Bill in the 
Agriculture Committee. It would expand 
a test-demonstration program, similar to 
TVA’s, to farms all over the country to 
promote wider use of fertilizer, and in- 
cidentally authorize TVA to construct an 
$8,000,000 fertilizer plant at Mobile, Ala. 
Meanwhile, anti-TVA members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee are 
whetting their knives to operate on the 
TVA fertilizer program, which - sailed 
through the House virtually unscathed. 
Before both committees, the industry is 
raising the cry of “government competi- 
tion.” Farm Bureau and TVA spokesmen 
contend that there will be no competition 
with private business and no effort to 
establish a “yardstick” to force down 
fertilizer prices. 


Tourist Dollars 


Senators seeking to stimulate U.S. 
purchases of foreign products believe a lot 
could be accomplished by permitting 
American tourists to bring back more 
articles duty free. Since 1897 the limit on 
free importations by individuals has been 
$100. Treasury studies show that tourists 
seldom attempt to bring in more than the 
free limit, thus little customs revenue 
comes from home-bound travelers. By rais- 
ing the limit to $1,000, which would re- 
quire Congressional action, it has been 
roughly estimated that more than $1,000,- 
000,000 in U.S. currency might be made 
available to foreigners at a sacrifice of only 
$1,500,000 in customs receipts. However, 
strong opposition to such a proposal can 
be expected from U.S. manufacturers, 
especially makers of luxury items. 


Boost for UAW 
The left wing of the CIO United Auto 


Workers will be considerably strengthened 
if the forthcoming poll of UAW members 
approves a merger with the Communist- 
dominated CIO United Farm Equipment 
and Metal Workers. The Farm Equipment 
Workers’ claimed membership of 75,000 
could swing a close election against right- 
wing president Walter Reuther at the 
UAW convention in November. 


Business Footnotes 


Although the sugar supply situation in 
the U.S. improved sufficiently to warrant 
the end of consumer rationing as predicted 
by Periscope, local shortages may develop 
in several regions this summer because of 
shipping difficulties . . . Housing Expediter 
Creedon is promising the building industry 
that all remaining government regulations 
and restrictions will be removed this fall 
. . . Dairy industry experts predict that 
butter will go to 80 or 90 cents a pound 
this fall. The amount of butter going into 
storage is considerably below normal . . . 
Watch for increasing attention to be paid 
to the guaranteed annual-wage issue. Tru- 


man’s Council of Economic Advisers will 
study the problem soon and surveys by 
both business and labor organizations are 
already well under way. 
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Book Notes 


Fiorello La Guardia is writing an auto- 
biography in collaboration with the writer 
M. R. Werner. La Guardia writes the per- 
sonal story of his political career, while 
Werner supplies the economic, political, 
and sociological background . . . More than 
100 manuscripts written by survivors of 
occupation camps and ghettos of German- 
occupied countries are being translated for 
publication in book form next year. The 
editor is Leo Schwartz of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee in Germany 
... “So Worthy a Friend,” a new biography 
of Shakespeare, will appear in the fall. It’s 
by Charles Norman, who wrote “Muses’ 
Darling,” the story of Christopher Mar- 
lowe . . . Joseph Wechsberg, author of 
“Looking for a Bluebird,” is writing a book 
about a postwar European refugee who 
comes to the U.S. and tries to marry his 
way to success. 


Movie Lines 


George Jessel, old-time comedian, will 
be back on the stage for a series of personal 
appearances this summer. Now a movie 
producer, he’s plugging his new picture, “I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now” . 
Goldwyn will bring together again the cast 
of his Oscar-winning “The Best Years of 
Our Lives” to star in a remake of “Se- 
crets,” a 1933 Mary Pickford vehicle. The 
handless veteran Harold Russell will be in 
the line-up. However, it’s possible Fredric 
March may not be available for the re- 
union . . . Two Robert Louis Stevenson 
stories, “Kidnapped” ~ and _ its’ sequel 
“David Balfour,” will be combined into 
one film starring Lon McCallister, 


Radio Notes 


The radio audience heard only part of 
what insiders say was the season’s funniest 
broadcast, this week’s Bing. Crosby show 
with Bob Hope as guest. The transcrip- 
tion ran 52 minutes because of wild ad- 
libbing between the pair, but had to be 
cut down to the allotted 30... Jimmy 
Durante is auditioning every available 
straight man in Hollywood in a search for 
a new partner for his air show next season 
. . . One of the Munich radio’s popular 
programs is Die Zehn der Woche (The 
Ten of the Week), patterned after the 
U.S. Hit Parade. American songs on 
recent programs include: “I Know Why,” 
“Chattanooga Choo Choo,” “Five Minutes 
More,” and “To Each His Own.” The all 
time favorite is “Don’t Fence Me In,” as 
sung by James Melton . . . Add disk- 
jockey recruits: Norman Brokenshire, one 
of the earliest announcers in radio, who'll 
start soon on NBC’s New York outlet. 
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Presenting the Magnavox 
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A new standard of value in quality radio-phonographs at $198.50 


The incomparable tone and truly fine furniture which have distinguished Magnavox 
from all other radio-phonographs are now combined in the magnificent new Magnavox MAYFAIR. 
Compare this remarkable new instrument with others selling at twice the price—note the 
excellence of cabinetry —listen to its unsurpassed tone—and you won't be satisfied until you own one. 
Where to buy your Magnavox: To insure your complete satisfaction 
i mf and minimize distribution cost, Magnavox is sold directly to 
’ and only through selected fine stores. For your nearest dealer, 
| consult a classified telephone directory or write to 
| The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 

















The Magnavox Mayfair in mahog- 
any, walnut or blond oak is fine fur- 
niture in the modern manner. A 
supersensitive radio (8 tubes plus rec- 
tifier); 10-watt power output; 12-inch 
Duosonic Magnavox speaker; fully 
automatic record changer with noise- 
less pickup plus many other fine 
features found only in higher priced 
instruments. An unequaled value at 
$198.50. With static-free, genuine 
Armstrong FM, combining 14 ampli- 
fier tubes, two rectifiers and one tuning 
tube, $263.50. The FM chassis may 
be added at any time. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> A special session of Congress next fall is being discussed 
both at the Capitol and White House. Many leaders consider 
it certain. 


Some kind of peacetime Lend-Lease program for the non- 
Soviet world, particularly Western Europe, would be the major 
business of the projected special session. 


Universal military training legislation also might be in- 
cluded on the agenda. 


> Congress may adjourn the current session at the end of 
July rather than recess, subject to recall by its own leaders, in 
spite of present talk about a recess. 


Adjournment would leave it up to Truman to decide 
when and whether a special session is required. Many influential 
Republicans would prefer to have it that way. Moreover, the 
only way members can collect travel expenses home for their 
summer vacations is by adjourning. 


> Insistence that the initiative in formulation of a coopera- 
tive borrowing program must come from European statesmen, 
not from the U.S., is to be stressed in a series of speeches by 
American spokesmen. These will further underscore what Mar- 
shall and Vandenberg already have said on the subject. 


It is developing Truman policy to help Britain and Western 
Europe to the extent of $5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 a year 
but to demand, as a condition to advances, that a specific 
rehabilitation plan be drafted by the prospective borrowers. 


Under Secretary Clayton will not be authorized to discuss 
loan terms with the British and French on his forthcoming trip 
to Europe. If the question comes up, however, he will urge 
them to present Washington with concrete proposals of their 
own, 


> Preliminary soundings in Congress lead the Administra- 
tion to believe that substantial loans to Europe can be pushed 
through next fall in spite of Republican devotion to economy. 


Vandenberg will support the project and he is still the most 
influential GOP leader in foreign policy matters. Taft is un- 
committed but inclined to go at least part way with Vandenberg. 
Substantial Democratic support can be taken for granted. 
Opposition rallying around Wallace is believed by Administra- 
tion analysts to be more noise than substance and bound to 
decline. 


> Prolonged prosperity at home, sparked by a heavy export 
demand, is cited by Administration spokesmen as one of the 
incidental benefits of the Truman Doctrine in talks with 
Congressional leaders. 


Private U.S. banks will be encouraged to move in behind 
the government to support European business and industrial 
recovery. So far American financial institutions have been 
chary of European risks. 


A deal to spin surplus American cotton in German textile 
mills with the resulting products assured a ready sale in textile- 
starved world markets is being financed by the Export-Import 
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Bank, with the aid of U. S. cotton dealers and producers, be- 
cause no New York commercial bank was interested in under- 
taking such financing. 


> Two more veto messages are in prospect. A bill permitting 
increased tariffs on wool and another exempting rail rate-makers 
from the antitrust laws are marked for disapproval. 


Voting will be close on the question of overriding or sustain- 
ing these vetoes. Present indications are that Truman will be 
sustained in both cases unless Congress gets its back up about 
so many White House reversals of its decisions. 


Next year’s tax bill already is in process of formulation by a 
group of experts working under the direction of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


Some of the likely recommendations: Extension of the 
community property tax privilege to all married taxpayers; 
reduction of corporate income tax rates and abolition of the 
tax on corporate earnings later distributed as dividends and 
therefore subject to taxation as individual income; expansion of 
the list of products subject to excise taxation but at lower 
average rates. 


> Arms standardization for Western Hemisphere defense 
has a renewed chance for Congressional approval at this session. 
Its prospects, like those of other preparedness measures, have 
heen picked up by recent Russian maneuvers in the Balkans. 


House leaders are impressed with the argument that Cana- 
da, even more than the Latin Americas, should be equipped 
with U.S. type armaments because of the military possibility 
of an attack on this continent over the Polar Cap. 


> Anti-poll tax or anti-lynching legislation, but not both, 
may be passed by the House at this session. Some Republican 
leaders think this should be done to “complete the legislative 
record.” 


Either bill would be blocked by a Southern filibuster in the 
Senate. But House action would serve the purpose of reminding 
Negro voters that the GOP is still the party of Lincoln. 


Action on minimum wages also is possible. Taft favors an 
increase in the statutory minimum to 65 cents and some other 
Republicans are getting behind his proposal. 


> Strong and long-continuing domestic demand for goods 
is in effect predicted by the Federal Reserve Board on the basis 
of its latest consumer study. The public has money to spend. 


Consumers are increasingly wary of high prices, however, 
particularly in the durable goods field. The exception is auto- 
mobiles, for which a $5,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000 demand 
will be only partially satisfied this year. 


> Truman versus Dewey is still the Presidential election match 
most congressmen and Administration officials expect to see next 
year. Stop-Dewey coalition movements are reported forming 
among Republicans but so far none of them has got anywhere. 
A Mon Wallgren trial balloon is being floated by Truman’s 
friends in their quest for a Democratic Vice Presidential candi- 
date. But it is too early to tell whether the governor of Wash- 
ington will catch on with his party. 
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He slew the biggest monster of the sea 


Nat Bownrrcu was a Salem boy, and he had the quiet 
habit of independence. 


He taught himself Latin, so he could read Newton’s 
Principia, the most advanced book on mathematics 
of the day. And he found an error in it. 


He studied the stars, and the tides, and the dark ways of 
the sea. And one Christmas night, in a blinding snow storm, 
he sailed his ship straight to its Salem wharf as calmly 

as if the sun were shining. 


He read the standard books on navigation, and in the best 
of them he found 8,000 ertors. So he wrote his own book, 
and called it The New Amierican Practical Navigator. 


It made American ships the fastest and safest on 
the seas. Ambitious young seamen still study this book 
in their bunks. 


Today the seas are safer, and the monster of ignorance is 
dead ... because Nat Bowditch was a Salem boy with 
the quiet habit of independence. 


We Americans who don’t get into the history books have 
the habit of independence, too. 


* We make up our own minds. We work out our own 


futures. We safeguard our financial independence through 
life insurance, a typically American institution. This 
is the way of a proud and self-reliant people. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
' BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








International Truck picking up fresh catch at dock- 
side from trawler for fast inland delivery. 
















Sea food is temptingly displayed in refrigerated cases 
in fish markets, meat markets, and other food stores. 


Sea food not only is a great delicacy, but also is rich 
in many valuable, health-building elements. 





From Shore to Store to You by 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Freeze them and ice them for truck 
transport! Yes, much of the seas’ 
bounty now comes inland fresh or 
frozen on fast truck runs. 


And what bounty the seas yield! 
Lobster, haddock, cod and sole... 
salmon, swordfish, tuna and crab 
... mackerel, oysters, herring and 
shrimp! The annual U.S. ocean 
harvest some years nears four bil- 


lion pounds. 


North, south, east and west in 
America’s great fishing industry 


you'll find International Trucks. One 
reason is the complete International 
Line—a truck of the right type and 
power for every job. 


Rugged dependability, ease of 
operation, long life and economy 
are other reasons. They explain why 
more heavy-duty International 
Trucks haveserved American 
industry for 16 years than 
any other make. sy | 

Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


Other International Harvester Products: 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL POWER * REFRIGERATION 


GOTH ANNIVERSARY Ni 


OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


\ Tune in James Melton on” Harvest of 
: Stars’‘ every Sunday! NBC Network. 


INTERNATIONAL Jrucks 
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PRESIDENT: 


‘Wrong Reduction, 


Gently, out of deference to continued 
good relations with the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, but firmly, out of con- 
auderation for the position of his own party, 
President Truman this week vetoed the 
GOP’s $4,000,000,000 tax-reduction bill. 

“The right kind of tax reduction at the 
right time,” said the President, “is an ob- 
jective to which I am deeply committed. 
But I have reached the conclusion that 
this bill represents the wrong kind of tax 
reduction at the wrong time.” 

To the Republicans, long since convinced 
that Mr. Truman will find 1948, a Presi- 
dential election year, the “right time,” he 
addressed his reasons: (a) employment 
and income are at peaks that can bear 
heavy taxation; (b) inflationary pressures 
still exist and tax reduction would ‘stimu- 
late them; (c) the savings the measure 
would have given to the taxpayer. should 
be applied to the public debt; (d) the 
bill would have reduced the tax burden 
on upper income groups by a dispropor- 
tionately greater extent than on. those in 
the lower brackets. 

With receipt of the veto message in 
Congress, Republican leaders promptly be- 
gan to pitch some political hay of their 
own. Chairman Harold Knutson of the 
House Ways and Means Committee as- 
serted that less than two years ago Mr. 
Truman had signed a Democratic-spon- 
sored tax-reduction bill “which gave relief 
to corporations to the extent of -$6.000,- 
000,000 notwithstanding a $9,000,000,000 
deficit”; now he had‘ vetoed a bill giving 
even less relief to 49,000,000 individual tax- 
payers when the Treasury has a surplus. 

If the average American taxpayer saw 
himself caught in a political squeeze-play, 
he could console himself with one thing: 
It wasn’t the first time. In fact, the week 
promised to provide another inning in the 
great game of politics: On Mr. Truman’s 
desk lay a much hotter document—the 
Taft-Hartley labor bill. 


Labor Pressure 


The pressure was continual and unre- 
lenting, and day after day it kept mount- 
ing. Not since he had become President 
had Harry S. Truman been subjected to 
anything like it. Normally, a quarter-ton 
truck was enough to deliver his mail. Now, 
it took a 5-ton truck, every morning, mid- 
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Wrong Time’ 


day, and midafternoon: In three weeks, 
more than 700,000 letters and postcards 
had poured in. In a single day last week— 
Friday, June 13—the mail reached the 
record-breaking total of 52,000. And still 
it kept coming. 

But the source of the mail was no 
mystery to the White House. As Mr. Tru- 
man weighed the question of whether to 
approve or veto the Taft-Hartley labor 
bill, organized labor was staging one of the 
greatest pressure campaigns in American 
history. 

Protests in Public: The AFL’s un- 
precedented radio and adverUsing cam- 
paign calling for a veto had laid the ground- 
work (NEWSWEEK, June 16). It had be- 
stirred not only the CIO but even the 
Railroad Brotherhoods to move from quiet 
lobbying to public demonstration. 


Lambert, © 1947 The Chicago Sun 
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— AND IN THIS CORNER 











Organized protest rallies dotted the 
country from coast to coast. Several thou- 
sand of John L. Lewis’s miners stopped 
work. From the West Coast, an auto cara- 
van, reminiscent of Bonus March days, 
sped eastward to Washington. 

In New York, Mayor William O'Dwyer, 
card holder in the AFL Plasterers’ Helpers 
Union, gave his blessing to Veto Day II 
called by the CIO.* Sixty thousand men 
and women paraded for more than four 
hours, and 20,000 later filleel Madison 
Square Garden, waving placards, shouting 
slogans, and chanting: 

Mr. Taft, don't you know 
you can’t break the ClO? 

The pressure drive found additional bul- 
warks: A group of £00 Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish religious leaders voiced 
approval of labor’s demands for a veto. 
The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, which represents all the Catholic 
bishops in the United States, and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice echoed 
them. 

Results? In two off-the-record Cabinet 
meetings, there was growing support for a 
recommendation to Mr. Truman to veto. 
the bill, although the majority of the Cabi- 
net members still believed he should sign it, 

Pressure in Private: Leading the 
veto fight within the Cabinet circle were 
Labor Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Presidential Assistant John R. Steelman, 
and Democratic National Chairman Rob- 
ert E. Hannegan. As ammunition, they 
had a report from Labor Department 
lawyers, calling the measure unjust and 
unworkable. 

Hannegan had an additional argument. 
In a telephone conversation with Mr. Tru- 
man, he warned that signing the bill would 
give Henry Wallace the domestic issue he 
needed to start a third party in 1948. To 
politician Hannegan, that was the clincher. 

The labor pressure drive was not ignor- 
ing Congress. If the President should veto 
the bill, the House seemed certain to over- 
ride. him, but in the Senate, labor had an 
outside chance. A switch of seven votes 
would uphold the veto. 

To increase the heat on the Senate, the 
AFL last week concentrated its advertis- 
ing campaign on twelve states, buying 
five-column ads in every one of their daily 
newspapers. The states were chosen either 
because at least one of their senators ap- 
peared capable of being swayed, or else 
because they had only a few newspapers, 
permitting a blanketing operation at low 
cost. They were Alabama, Delaware, In- 





*He previously had proclaimed Veto Day I at 


‘ the request of the AFL. 
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The Coligers Brought Tears: Joyce Mielko, 44 wept bitterly 
last week when her father refused to buy her one of the toy trains 
found in the junk-crammed home of the late Collyer brothers. 
Junk? One of the trains sold at auction for $41, another for $36. 


diana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont; and Wash- 
ington. 

Carried away by the magnitude of the 
drive, one AFL official last week bet even 
money that Mr. Truman would veto the 
bill and that his veto would be sustained. 
But on Capitol Hill, labor’s partisans were 
not so sure. Counting noses in the Senate, 
they knew that gaining the seven addition- 
al votes was far from an even bet. 


Bees in the Belfry 


This was not only failure. It was dis- 
grace. The Secret Service last week came 
up against a threat to the President’s wel- 
fare that it couldn’t handle. A swarm of 
40,000 honey bees, obeying no authority 
but their queen, had moved into the belfry 
atop the Summer White House in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

The Secret Service yelled “Uncle.” A 
rush phone call brought Henry J. Hifner, 
amateur apiarist, from his evening milk- 
ing. But he couldn’t reach the belfry with- 
out a ladder. His wife suggested: “You 
might shoot a stream of water up there. 
That would move them.” The Secret Serv- 
ice scowled. The Hifners left. 

Other B-men came and went and made 
no promises. The Sccret Service was get- 
ting scared lest Harry S. Truman make 
another of h's unpredictable trips back 
home. Then two Independence mechanics, 
Charles Countryman and Jim Mitchell, 
well aware that a hive of bees is worth 
$35, turned up with a 50-foot ladder. 
Mitchell put a bee veil over his head and 
gloves on his hands, climbed to the belfry, 
and swept the bees into a box. 

“IT only got stung once,” he boasted, 
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“and that one in the hand through my 
glove.” As ‘Countryman and Mitchell left 
with the bees, the Secret Service relaxed— 
inept, unhonored, but unstung. 


WcTUs: 
Asbury Ade 


Outside the rambling, red-brick Con- 
vention Hall with the gold and green 
cupolas, Asbury Park on the Jersey shore 
last week looked exactly what it is—a 
typical East Coast summer resort. It had 
its arcade; its boardwalk, its Playland with 
Skee-Ball and Ack-Acks, its 10-cent chances 
on a 1947 Buick, its Miramar Gift Shoppe, 
its salt-water taffy and popcorn, its non- 
alcoholic snack bar. A huge pink heart, 
silver stars, and giant musical notes, ad- 
vertising Ted Weems and His Orchestra 
as the next attraction, dwarfed, the two 
modest white posters at Convention Hall’s 
doorway reading “WCTU Convention.” 

Inside, there was nothing resortish last 
week about the seventeenth triennial con- 
vention of the world Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, which attracted 387 
delegates from 26 countries plus 1.750 
visiting WCTU members. Colored posters 
and blackboard sketches set the scene: a 
skull and crossbones warning against the 
poisons contained in a bottle of beer, a 
jigger of whisky, and a glass of wine: a 
serpent coiled around a cocktail glass; a 
formula for Asbury Ade, an unspiked con- 
coction of two parts unsweetened orange 
juice to one part each of lemon sherbet 
and ginger ale. 

Throughout the six-day convention the 
WCTU_ members—typically white-haired 
and over 60, wearing flowered print dresses 
and sturdy laced shoes, and using little 


make-up—gasped, shook their heads, and 
clucked their tongues as they heard endless 
recitations on the evils of strong drink. 
They passed solemn resolutions urging the 
abolition of liquor and liquor advertising, 
assailing the “insidious doctrine of mod- 
eration,” opposing the “wastage” of grain 
and sugar in liquor manufacture, condemn. 
ing peacetime conscription, and asking the 
United Nations to open each session with 
a “silent prayer’—unspoken so as not to 
arouse religious antagonisms. 

Dry Statisties: What cheered them 
most were the figures reeled off by Mrs. 
1D). Leigh Colvin of Evanston, Tll., the fiery 


president of the national WCTU. Although: 


she warned that the United States had be- 
come “probably the heaviest drinking na- 
tion in the world,” Mrs. Colvin also cited 
statistics to suggest that America was 
headed back toward Prohibition: 

> Three-fifths of some 15,000 local-option 
elections since Repeal have been won by 
the drys. Even the Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute admits that 73 wet areas went dry 
last year while only ten dry areas went wet. 
> About 28,000,000 Ameriéans live in areas 
which either are wholly dry or ban hard 
liquor. These include 1,000 counties, most- 
ly in rural areas in the South, partly in 
New England and the Midwest. Kansas. 
Oklahoma, and Mississippi have state 
Prohibition. 

P Texas has the biggest dry area, 158 
counties out of its 254. Kentucky, home 
of bourbon, has the largest proportion of 
dry counties, 92 out of 120. 

© One-third of American voters, according 
to the Gallup Poll, would today vote to 
restore Prohibition. 

Only when the WCTU members, thus 
cheered, left Convention Hall did they re- 
lax just like anybody else. They played 
bingo and miniature golf, ate candy apples 
and waffles with ice cream, and rode on 
Ferris wheels. The more careful among 
them stuck white paper noseguards under 
their eyeglasses so that their noses wouldn't 
be sunburned an alcoholic red. 


RATIONING: 


Sugar Daddy 


The ration book last week 
merely a memory. Exactly five years. one 
month, and eight days after wartime 
rationing had begun, the last vestige of 
consumer rationing, on sugar, ended at 
12:01 a.m. Thursday, June 12. The only 
sugar controls left were price ceiling and 
industrial rationing. 


became 


The demise of the unpopular sugar ra- 
tioning came under a surge of GOP pres- 
sure on Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson. Early Wednesday afternoon. 
Anderson indicated that sugar ra!ion'ng 
couldn’t be lifted until June 30 at the car- 
liest. At 4 p.m., Majority Leader Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck said the House would 
take up anyway the next day a bill to de- 
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control sugar immediately. At 5:42 p.m. 
came the news flash: Anderson orders de- 
control, effective midnight. 


TEXAS: 
Please Specify 


In Dallas, Texas, last week, Justice 
seemed to have dropped her scales: 
> One Chesley A. Gragg was brought to 
retrial’ for drowning his wife, because the 
Texas Criminal Court of Appeals had re- 
versed a previous conviction and death 
sentence on the ground that the original 
indictment did not specify what type of 
liquid was used in the drowning. 
P One Buster Northern faced a retrial for 
stomping a woman to death, because the 
Texas Criminal Court of Appeals had re- 
versed a previous conviction and death 
sentence on the ground that the original 
indictment did not specify that Buster 
had stomped her to death with his feet. 


AVIATION: 


Death in Blue Ridge 


Had Capt. Horace Stark been flying his 
four-engined Capital (Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral) Airlmer 100 yards higher, nothing 
would have happened. But the veteran of 
14.000 accident-free hours in the air ap- 
parently was off-course or began letting 
down too soon en route from Pittsburgh to 
Washington. In the drenching rain last 
Friday, June 13, his DC-4 plowed into a 
rugged Blue Ridge mountain top near 
Leesburg, Va. In an instant it was a flam- 
ing pyre for all 50 persons aboard. Not a 
life was saved, marking the second worst 
toll in domestic airline history. 

Like the two other DC-4s which cracked 
up over the Memorial Day week end 
(NEWSWEEK, June 9), killing 96 persons, 
Stark’s plane was an ex-Army C-54, con- 
verted te civilian use after the war ended. 
Upshot: Amid discussion over whether all 
converted C-54s should be grounded, Presi- 
dent Truman announced he was “deeply 
concerned” and named Chairman James 
M. Landis of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to head a special inquiry. 


POLICY: 


Spurring the Doctrine 


“The purpose of the United States is to 
restore the world to health, to reestablish 
conditions in which the common people of 
the earth can work out their salvation by 
their own efforts ... We intend to expend 
our energies and to invest our substance 
in promoting world recovery by assisting 
those who are able and willing to make 
their maximum contribution to the same 
cause.” —President- Truman to the Cana- 
dian Parliament, June 11. 

The President, during his three-day 
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state visit to Ottawa last week (see page 
44), thus redefined the Truman Doctrine 
along the lines laid out by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall at Harvard on 
June 5 (NEWSWEEK, June 16). How to 
translate a broad concept into concrete 
action was the question that now faced 
diplomatic policymakers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

At home, Marshall pointedly placed the 
initiative for framing a European rehabili- 
tation program on the European nations 
themselves, and added the reassurance that 
Russia as well as Britain should be in- 
cluded in such a plan. What it might cost, 
no one knew for sure. The State Depart- 
ment’s counselor, Benjamin V. Cohen, sug- 
gested that Europe’s “rudimentary _re- 
habilitation needs” would run to five to 
six billion dollars a year for three to four 
years. 

Cautiously, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
who praised Marshall for “facing this 
problem on an over-all basis instead of 
dealing with unanticipated crises one by 
one,” thought the United States should 
first calculate a “total balance sheet.” To 
the Senate’s GOP policy committee, the 
Michigan Republican declared: “Intelli- 
gent American self-interest immediately 
requires a sound, over-all inventory of our 
own resources to determine the latitudes 
within which we may consider these for- 
eign needs. This comes first, because if 
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America ever sags, the world’s hopes sag 
with her.” 

Vandenberg’s plan: Mr. Truman should 
promptly create a special bipartisan ad- 
visory council at the topmost level to 
advise the President and Congress on this 
vast program. 

Continental Congress: Across the 
Atlantic, European leaders heeded Mar- 
shall’s insistence that they take the initia- 
tive. The Netherlands and Belgium began 
studying his proposal jointly. France be- 
gan sounding out Russia. Foreign Secre- 
tary Ernest Bevin of Britain arranged a 
visit to Foreign Minister Georges Bidault 
of France to discuss definite plans. The 
whole was still in the talk stage—but the 
talk was hopeful. 

Enthusiastic where he at first had been 
restrained, Bevin acclaimed the Marshall 
speech as perhaps “one of the greatest in 
the world’s history.” He told the Foreign 
Press Association in London: 

“When the United States throws a 
bridge to fink the East and the West, it is 
disastrous for ideological or any other 
reasons to frustrate the United States in 
that great endeavor .. . That great new 
and wonderful country ... has acted in 
the most unselfish manner in its endeavor 
to use its great capacity to save Europe 
from another ruin and to rehabilitate it as 
urgently as possible . We must direct 
our minds’ purely on a creative basis in 
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Below, a placid valley: And somewhere in the wreckage lie 50 dead 
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order to bring back the productive capac- 
ity of Europe . . . I think the initiative 
will devolve upon us to direct and lead 
Europe back into a healthy state.” 

What final program might be evolved 
was yet to be seen. It would not be cre- 
ated overnight. It would not be easy to 
reconcile European national rivalries and 
Congressional opinions. But the influential 
London Economist commented: 

“There is only achievement big 
enough to be worth scores of billions of 
dollars, and that would be a full customs 
union of the main countries of Western 


Europe.” 


Hoover and World Chaos 


Nobody was more convinced than Her- 
bert Hoover that the world was in “greater 
danger of political and economic chaos” 
today than at any time since the war 
ended, or that there was “more hunger 
and want” today than during the war. 
Like many an American, the only living 
ex-President felt that the United States 
must do its “utmost” to help 
nations. 

But even America’s “utmost,” he warned 
this week, has its limits.* 

In a 8,500-word letter to Chairman 
Styles Bridges of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, Hoover declared: “The 
greatest danger to all civilization is for us 
to impair our economy by drains which 
cripple our own productivity. Unless this 
remaining Gibraltar of economic 
strength is maintained, chaos will be in- 
evitable over the whole world.” 

In Hoover's eves. the United States had 
already done more than its utmost. By 
shipping abroad more than its surplus, it 
cut its own standard of living, raised liv- 
ing costs, caused prices and wages to 
spiral, hampered American production, 
caused unemployment. depleted American 
natural resources, and piled present and 
future burdens on American taxpayers. 

Ways and Mee2ns: What should be 
done about it? The GOP elder statesman 
made these suggestions: Coordinate the 
hodgepodge of government agencies deal- 
ing with foreign economic relations; pre- 
vent excessive exports: limit gifts and 
loans strictly; voluntarily reduce food con- 
sumption in the United States if necessary: 
stockpile — strategie commodities — from 
abroad; insist “bluntly” that all benefi- 
ciaries of American aid cooperate “to re- 
duce the burdens upon us, to promote 
productivity and bring peace”; and “con- 
centrate our limited resources in the areas 
in- which Western civilization 
preserved.” 

Scathingly Hoover wrote: “The obstruc- 
tion of the Soviet Government to peace 
has, during the past two years, imposed 
billions in expenditures upon us through 
support of occupation armies and relief to 


one 


other 


one 


can be 





_ *For an opinion, see Ernest K, Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 26. 
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' starvation which would not otherwise have 


-been required. However, we can apparently 
expect little cooperation from that quar- 
ter. But if there were full mutual coopera- 
tion from the other nations [including 
Germany and Japan], it would lessen our 
burdens and divert much of our dead-loss 
expenditures to more constructive chan- 
nels abroad.” 





Furopean 


Petrillo: From Caesar, an ultimatum 


UNIONS: 


Record 


Caesar Petrillo rose from his 
brown leather armchair and pounded his 
shiny white gavel to silence the 1,000 
delegates of his American Federation of 
Musicians, meeting for the 50th annual 
convention last week in dingy Moose 
Temple in Detroit. The paunchy  ex- 
trumpeter, who had served seven consec- 
utive terms (“Listen, in this business they 
gotta be consecutive; once you get out, 
you never get back in”), and who makes 
$46,000 a year (“Don’t forget I have to 
deal with guys like Louis B. Mayer who 
make several hundred thousand’), was 
unshaven. His face was blanched. Decked 
out in a light tan suit, splashy blue and 
white tie, and monogrammed sport shirt, 
Petrillo blinked his eyes like a sleepy owl 
and modestly began: “I’d like to make a 
little speech.” 


Royalties on the 


James 


What he had to say was as explosive 
as the trick cigarettes passed out among 
AFM officials the next day. The man who 
paralyzed the nation’s recording indus- 
try for fifteen months in 1942 and 1948 
didn’t like the Taft-Hartley labor bill. 
He couldn’t see why that “legalized bur- 
glar.*+Sen. Robert A. Taft, should want 
to ban the royalties. ranging from a quar- 
ter of a cent to a nickel per record, under 
which the 215.864-member AFM is col- 
lecting $1,700,000 this year. 

“Maybe we ought to go into the re- 
cording business ourselves and_ take all 
the profits.” Petrillo cried. “The royalties 
from recordings don’t cost the public a 
penny. All come out of the profits of the 
recording companies. 

“Maybe the Taft-Hartley bill is  giv- 
ing us a break after all. If they want to 
clip us for the fraction of a cent royalty 
on each record, how would they like it if 
we took it all?” 

Dutifully the convention voted James 
Caesar the authority he sought: It em- 
powered him—if he sees fit—to shut down 
the entire recording industry next Dec. 31, 
the date when current contracts expire, 
and to put the AFM itself into the re- 
cording business. 


IOWA: 
‘Get Me Molotoff’ 


Oclwein, Iowa, is the kind of place where 
everybody knows everybody, so, when it 
came out in the papers last week that 
someone in Oelwein had called this Rus- 
sian, Molotoff. on the phone and _ talked 
with him, folks plain wouldn’t believe it. 

No, sir, it didn’t make sense. Who'd 
waste money on such foolishness? They're 
pretty level-headed people living in Oel- 
wein (population 8,000). And besides. 
they're just ordinary — people—railroad 
workers, and the like. Why should Molo- 
toff bother with any of them? 

Well, the papers said that Mrs. Nickle 
at the hotel—Mrs. E. M. Nickle, the night 
clerk—told “em about it. and everyone 
knew that Mrs. Nickle wasn’t the kind 
to make things up. Also, Mrs. Nickle said 
that it was Smoky who put in the call. 
She knew he talked with Molotoff because 
she listened in. 

Smoky? That was different. That added 
up. He was just the kind who'd do some- 
thing like that. 

He not only was. He did. 

Everybody's Friend: Smoky is M. E. 
Schroeder, a burly 6-footer who works 
for the Chicago Great Western. He's a 
bluff, hearty fellow who makes friends 
with everybody. His parents are dead, and 
he isn’t married. He lives at the hotel 
alone. Just after a hobby—and_ because 
he’s friendly—he corresponds with railroad 
men all over the world, men he’s never 
seen. : 

A few months ago, he got the idea of 
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T WAS 7 years ago that Amer- 
Tica’ most famous cake of ice 
made its first appearance. 

Here it is once again, to remind 
you that a Four-Roses-and-ice- 
and-soda is still the most glori- 
ously cool and refreshing drink 
you could ask for on a warm mid- 
summer afternoon! 


And we're certain you'll thank 
us for this cooling reminder, once 
you savor the matchless flavor 


Cooling idea 


and mellow smoothness of a Four. 


Roses highball. 

For there’s no other whiskey 
with quite the distinctive flavor 
of Four Roses. 

Try a Four-Roses-and-soda be- 
fore this day is over—won't you? 
Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies 5 years 
or more old; 60% grain neutral 
spirits. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 


New York 











Let's imagine. tor the next few 
seconds, that you're the one driving 


this big Nash ‘‘600.”’ the same kind of welded, unitized 





. . : body and frame that made ‘‘stream- 
Here 1S the first of tomorrow § Cars ‘ 


-.. get ready for surprises! liners” famous. 

And it’s no illusion that the air is 
fresher. That’s Conditioned Air 
you're breathing... filtered of dust 


and stuffiness, and heat-controlled 


by the famous Nash Weather Eye. You'll be ahead with 


Yes—it’s Tomorrow’s motoring— 


It’s lively. It’s quick. It’s eager to 
romp over the hills. 


It goes—and goes—and goes ona 
gallon of gas. From 500 to 600 miles 
on a tankful, at moderate highway 
speed! = 
I even to a Convertible Bed if you 

And what happens to bumps with like. 


Nash coil-springing on a// four wheels 





j See for yourself why the na- 
is something hard to believe! 


tion-wide swing is to Nash. There’s Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 
Rattles and squeaks? They're old- anew kind of automobile dealer in 
fashioned, too—engineered out by America today. That’s where you'll 


find the new Nash ‘600’ and the 
new Nash Ambassador. 
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calling up “political dignitaries.” No rea- 
son. He just wanted to chat. He tried 
calling Chiang Kai-shek, but the San 
Francisco operator wouldn’t put the call 
through. 

Why did he pick on Molotoff? Why not 
Stalin? 

“I really wanted to talk to Joe, but I 
thought Molotoff would be easier.” 

What did they discuss? 

“Well, Molotoff asked me first if I 
wanted to talk about politics or world 
affairs, but he sounded like he would hang 
up if I said yes, so I suggested we talk 
about railroads. 

“Molotoff said the Russian Government 
was working hard on steam and Diesel 
locomotive power. Then he asked me 
where Iowa was and what sort of state 
it was. 

“I got in a good plug for Iowa’s tall 
corn. He talked to me about three min- 
utes and then turned me over to a secre- 
tary. Two or three other secretaries horned 
in. 
“They wanted to know all about Iowa 
and America and especially Hollywood.” 

The call lasted seven minutes and cost 
Smoky $22.50 plus tax. But he didn’t 
mind. He’s got ideas. “When I get my 
budget in order,” he said, “I’m planning 
to call Mahatma Gandhi and General 
MacArthur in Tokyo.” 


POLITICS: 


They Do Not Choose 


Last week was open season for closed 
mouths in politics: , 
>The Republican National Committee- 
man for New York State,. J. Russel 
Sprague, introduced Thomas E. Dewey as 
“the next President of the United States.” 
The New York governor: “I am _ very 
happy where I am.” 
> The Los Angeles Times predicted Henry 
A. Wallace would “toss his hat in the ring 
for President within the next two months.” 
The ex-Vice President: “No comment.” 
> The North Dakota Democrats endorsed 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as running mate 
for President Truman in 1948. The Presi- 
dent’s widow: “Nothing could induce me 
to run for any public office.” 


On, Wisconsin 


As a preview of a political test that had 
wrecked the Presidential hopes of the late 
Wendell L. Willkie in 1944, Tom Cole- 
man’s idea was smart publicity for Wis- 
consin. Its essence: long before the candi- 
dates would fight it out in Wisconsin’s 
primaries, why not poll rank-and-file Re- 
publican workers in the state to discover 
whom they favored for the 1948 Presi- 
dential nomination? 

This week, with the approach of the 
annual Republican state convention in 
Madison, Saturday, June 21, Coleman, as 
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McCarthy: He worried lest a poll hurt Stassen’s chances 


state chairman, completed preparations to 
have each of the 2,000 delegates handed 
a secret ballot on which could be marked 
first, second, and third choices for the 
nomination. 

To supervise the poll, he chose newspa- 
permen who would cover the convention; 
to tally the results, he retained an account- 
ing firm. 

Coleman’s view: “The poll will be 
especially significant in view of the fact 
that the Wisconsin Presidential primary 
for delegates early in April next year is 
the first important test the candidates 
will have to face.” 

But there was one catch. Of the 
twelve outstanding Presidential possibili- 
ties,* which a committee of newspapermen 
had chosen to go on the ballot, one— 
Harold Stassen of Minnesota—was the 
favorite of Coleman (privately) and Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy (publicly). Yet if most 
forecasts were correct, not Stassen, but 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 
would lead in the poll by a substantial 
margin, just as he had in the actual pri- 
maries in 1940 and again in 1944, when 
he vanquished Willkie. 

Lest Stassen’s prestige suffer too greatly 
through a mere poll, McCarthy last week 
rushed back home from Washington to 
buttonhole friends among the delegates. 
In Rhinelander, Wis., where Stassen made 
a previously scheduled speech, McCarthy 
was on the platform. A good Stassen show- 
ing in the poll could help his 1948 chances; 
a poor one, however, might disproportion- 
ately reduce them. 





*The twelve: Sen. John Bricker of Ohio; Gov. 
Thomas E. hoo ig N. Y.; Gov. Dwight Green, II1.; 
House Majority Leader Charles A. Halleck, Ind.; 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur; Sen. Edward Martin, 
Pa.; Speaker Joseph Martin Jr., Mass.; Sen. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Mass.; Harold  Stassen, 


Minn.; Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio; Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg, Mich.; Gov. Earl Warren, Calif. 
& — space was provided for “write-in” 
choices. 
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Harris & Ewing 


CONGRESS: 
Spendthrift Hunt 


The following story—heretofore untold 
—was prepared by Newsweek’s Washing- 
ton bureau on the basis of reports made by 
special investigators to the House Appro- 
priations Committee and cites some of 
their examples of governmental waste: 


The yelping and griping had been heard 
for years: Management methods in the 
Federal bureaucracy were slipshod. No pri- 
vate enterprise could survive with such 
stupid and inefficient administration. What 
the government needed was the know-how 
of competitive business. 

Rep. John Taber of New York heeded 
such beefs when he became chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee last Jan- 
uary. He set out to give private experts a 
crack at the Federal budget instead of re- 
lying solely on governmental investigators 
from the FBI and General Accounting 
Office to probe governmental expenditures. 

Quietly, Taber recruited a private staT 
of nearly 30 from chambers of commerce. 
financial institutions, accounting firms, 
and private industry. He borrowed them 
temporarily, paying most of them only $15 
a day. 

Bullets for Bureaucrats: What this 
staff dug up was not publicized. It was 
used, instead, as ammunition for Taber 
and other Congressional economizers to 
fire at government agency heads who were 
trying to justify their proposed .budgets. 
By last week it had enabled the Taber 
committee, at a cost of only $25,000, to 
squeeze hundreds of millions of dollars out 
of the Federal budget. Typical wasteful 
practices which the private experts ex- 
posed: 
> Veterans field 


Administration offices 
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doing similar work had wide variance in 
staffing policies—ranging from 1.16 to 14.6 
employes for every 1,000 veterans. 

> VA hospitals varied from one employe 
per 6.8 patients to one employe for each 
patient. 

>» The VA sought $557,920 to purchase 
303,217,500 letterheads—enough to permit 
each employe to write 1,348 letters. It also 
asked $7,900,200 to buy 3,674,511,600 
blank forms—an average of 25 for every 
American man, woman, and child. 

> The VA’s three-year, $1,000,000,000 hos- 
pital construction program, which will be 
used almost entirely for treating non-serv- 


ice-connected cases, has a construction cost 


per bed as high as $23,600, compared with 
$10,000 in private hospitals. 

> The Department of Agriculture has five 
unintegrated, duplicating agencies dealing 
with soil conservation. 

> The Maritime Commission was discov- 
ered to have $505,075,000 which, because 
of inept bookkeeping, it didn’t know it 
had. The commission operates from re- 
ceipts as well as appropriations through a 
revolving fund arrangement. It had failed 
to list income from the sale and charter 
of vessels. 

> The Maritime Commission also asked 
$2,400,000 for reconverting four cargo ves- 
sels, when by its own estimates the sum 
should have been $1,050,000. Again, it 
asked $10,000,000 for a job which it fig- 
ured would cost $5,000,000. 

> The Federal Public Housing Authority’s 
records were so poorly kept that a well- 
known accounting firm refused to audit 
them. The agency built up cash reserves 
of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 in 
local housing authorities to use as a cush- 
ion in case Congress cut off subsidies. 

> A Commerce Department office, ordered 
to cut its staff, reduced itself to nine 
$9,000-a-year men and one file clerk. 
Throughout the government, the trend is 
to keep on the highly paid workers and fire 
the others. Such disproportionate staff cuts 
play havoe with efficiency. 

> Department heads are paid according to 
the size of their staffs. They are therefore 
reluctant to purge superfluous workers lest 
their own pay be cut. 

> The General Accounting Office is three 
to five years behind in its work. By the 
time it discovers an irregularity, the people 
responsible often no longer work in the de- 
partment concerned and sometimes the 
office itself doesn’t exist any more. 

> Army and Navy make no joint use of 
such similar facilities as ports of embarka- 
tion and ocean-going ships. The Army has 
its ships overhauled yearly by private con- 
tractors even though Navy yards could do 
the work. 

> The Navy requested funds for new autos 
and station wagons at a time when it had 
large numbers of all types of vehicles on 
hand as a carryover from the war. 

> For every 150 jobs created in the gov- 
ernment, three more must be added for 
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Long skirts? Women wondered .. . 


new timekeepers, records clerks, ete. 
One investigator’s comment: “It’s like 
throwing a pebble in a pool. Each ripple 
makes another.” 


Close Figuring 


Politically wise congressmen recognized 
political dynamite when they saw it. How- 
ever roughly the House Appropriations 
Committee had handled just about every 
item in President Truman’s budget, it 
hesitated to take any chances on the ex- 
pense of the Veterans Administration. Last 
week, reporting out the omnibus appro- 
priations bill for 33 independent (non- 
Cabinet) offices, the committee boasted 
that it hadn’t pared “even one penny” 
from financial benefits for eligible veterans 
and dependents. ; 

The VA’s budget was: cut only 1.8 per 
cent, to $6,944,457,080 for the next fiscal 
year. What economies were ordered were 
in overhead, not in benefits. But while the 
VA got off easily financially, it was harshly 
criticized by the committee. It was ac- 
cused of “disturbing weaknesses” and 
blasted for apparent lack of. proper cen- 
tral control of personnel and supplies. Its 
construction costs were called “out of 
line.” Its payroll was slashed from 215,000 
to 205,000 persons. 

All told, the funds for independent of- 
fices were cut 3.9 per cent, or $330,540,732, 
to $8,167,869,027. The slashes ranged from 
less than 1 per cent for the Civil Service 
Commission to nearly 33 per cent for the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Atomic 
Energy Commission was cut 30 per cent. 
However, since the money was allotted for 
a period of only nine months, this might 
be inconsequential. The commission was 
told that it could get more money in 





January, when its demands were shaken 
down properly. 

Only the White House itself got every 
cent it requested. With this action, the 
GOP-controlled House Appropriations 
Committee finished its work on all but 
three comparatively small appropriations 
measures. Its total cut in expenditures: 
some $3,450,000,000, or approximately 10 
per cent of President Truman’s $37,500,- 
000,000 budget. 


... Now, how would I look? ... 


FASHIONS: 


Question of the Hour Glass 


Maybe it wasn’t the most weighty ques- 
tion that faced the United States last 
week. Certainly, the answer wouldn’t mean 
war or peace, depression or prosperity. 
Still, for several million American women 
and their husbands, it certainly was the 
most pressing question, one that would 
continue to plague the American home for 
months to come, no matter how Congress 
and the President might act on labor, 
taxes, the budget, or Hungary: 

What about the new hour-glass silhou- 
ette that New York and Paris fashion de- 
signers had decreed? 

As Ruth Jacobs, fashion editor of Wom- 
en’s Wear Daily, authoritative trade paper 
for New York’s women’s clothing industry, 
described it, the new silhouette meant slop- 
ing, softly rounded shoulders, well-defined, 
rounded hips, and longer, fuller skirts. 

For once, Republicans and Democrats 
were in complete agreement. Rarely had an 
issue arisen on which Congress was so bi- 
partisan. The legislators were four-square 
in favor of the female leg. They were 
equally in favor of the female knee. Conse 
quently, they opposed the new silhouette 
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and the new skirt-length—14 inches above 
the ground for daytime wear. 

Although Gallup had neglected to make 
his customary survey, the chances were 
that an overwhelming majority of their 
male constituents fervently supported the 
legislators. Aside from any personal feel- 
ings they no doubt had about the hour- 
glass silhouette, there was the question of 
expense. If American women decided to 
obey fashion’s decree, many would have to 
scrap almost their entire wardrobe. 

Under L-85, the wartime fabric conser- 
vation order, skirts were not only short but 
with the narrowest of hems. Taller women 
certainly wouldn’t find enough hem in 
their skirts to lower them. Their husbands 
would just have to start writing checks. 

Minds on the Matter: However, the 
legislators and their male constituents were 
helpless. No matter what they might think 
about the new silhouette and the longer 
skirt, whether or not American women 
adopted them would be decided by Ameri- 
can women, and no one else. For genera- 
tions, women had made one thing pain- 
fully clear: They dressed for other women, 
not for men. Every husband was reminded 
of that inexorable rule whenever he looked 
at his wife’s hats. 

This week, as women crowded depart- 
ment stores to stare first at the new fash- 





... Some liked them short... 


ions and then at themselves in the mirror, 
the majority couldn’t quite make up their 
minds. Some of the shorter, plumper ones 
were furious. They claimed the new sil- 
houette made them appear more under- 
slung than ever. Women with legs that 
served no useful purpose except for walk- 
ing said the long, full skirts drew eyes 
down, when they would prefer to have 
them drawn up. Other women, however, 
were enthusiastic. It depended on the fig- 
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ure, and it depended on how fasmon-con- 
scious they were. Many women liked the 
new fashions primarily, because they had 
worn the old for so many years they want- 
ed a change. 

In Minneapolis and Atlanta, dress shops 
reported women resisting the new styles. 
Fashionable Nieman-Marcus, in Dallas, 
found wives welcoming the styles, al- 
though their husbands complained loudly. 
Mary Morris, Detroit News fashion writer, 
declared that her readers had at first bit- 
terly attacked the new silhouette, but now 
were buying dresses 12 to 16 inches from 
the floor and liking them. In Baltimore, an 
exclusive dress shop believed women might 
be willing to wear their skirts two inches 
lower, but predicted they wouldn’t throw 
out their old clothes. Glendy Culliran, so- 
ciety editor of The New Orleans Item, as- 
serted: “The South is always one year be- 
hind Eastern fashions. We'll probably be 
one inch above.” 

_By Design: Whatever American wom- 
en thought, New York fashion designers 
were confident they would eventually come 
around to the new styles—they always 
had. Elizabeth Hilt, designer for manufac- 
turer Henry Rosenfeld, said: “American 
women are terrifically influenced by fash- 
ion magazines.” Others believed that once 


‘women saw the new styles in the streets, 


they would clamor for them. They would 
so obviously be dressed in last year’s 
clothes, they would feel shoddy. 

Neither fashion designers nor manufac- 
turers could agree on why styles had 
changed. A few cynical gentlemen on Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York’s garment center, 
insisted the reason was strictly business. 
Style changes were the life’s blood of dress 
manufacturing; the more frequent they 
were, the more frequently women had to 
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... but there was no unanimity 
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buy new clothes. Moreover, longer skirts 
would make dresses more expensive. All in 
all, unless women balked at squirming into 
the new silhouette, it should make profits 
soar next fall. 

And there was the cyclical theory, popu- 
lar among Seventh Avenue intellectuals. 
Granting that minor changes in style were 
the result of the manufacturer’s desire to 
stimulate clothing sales, they maintained 
that such radical changes as the new sil- 
houette and longer skirts came with auto- 
matic regularity. Normally, they came 
every five or ten years, and the new mode 
was due in 1940. Only the war had de- 
layed it. 

Ups and Downs: In 1915, skirts were 
long. The war sent them climbing up, and 
with the postwar emancipation of women 
they went even higher. At the end of ten 
years, in 1925, they reached the knees, 
their high point, where they remained 
through 1929. Meanwhile, the silhouette 
had also changed. The curvacious prewar 
woman had become the slim, flat-chested 
flapper, who wore her belt somewhere 
round the hip bones. Her waist had be- 
come 50 per cent longer than her skirt. 

In 1930, skirts began to drop again. 
They reached their low point in 1935. 
Evening dresses swept the ground. Frills, 
ruffles and flounces came in again. Even 
corsets started coming back. 

Then up again until 1940, when Paris 
haute-couture decided the world was ready 
for long skirts once more. Paris made plans, 
but Hitler had other plans. 

To American women furiously debating 
the new silhouette, such theoretical ques- 
tions were, of course, academic. Far more 
pertinent was the comment of the New 
York department-store executive, who 
snapped: “They'd better like the new fash- 
ions. If they don’t, they’ll go threadbare, 
and we'll go broke. Manufacturers are 
making almost nothing else.” 


PEOPLE: 


Farley on F.D.R. 


Much has been written, some of it true, and 
much more has been spoken, most of it untrue, 
about my break with Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


For seven years Americans had specu- 
lated about the reasons that caused James 
A. Farley to split in 1940 with the man 
whose campaign for the Presidency he 
twice managed to victory; and during all 
those years the former Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman had kept his silence. 

Last week, in the first of five articles for 
Collier’s magazine extracted from a forth- 
coming book by Farley, the former Post- 
master General began telling his story. 

It was the story of personal friction and 
political divergencies. To Farley, Mr. 
Roosevelt was a man who occasionally 
tampered with truth, sometimes double- 
crossed his friends, and snubbed those 
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Vandenberg and Hoover Proposals 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


oti former President Hoover and 

Senator Vandenberg have come 
forward with constructive proposals on 
world economic rehabilitation. 

Senator Vandenberg’s plan for a bi- 
partisan advisory council merits first 
consideration because it is addressed to 
the first essential step: the means of 
framing an over-all program 
which will command the sup- 
port of public opinion and of 
a majority of Congress. No 
better than he 
how hard it has been to pre- 
vent the economy drive in 
the current Congress from 
undermining America’s posi- 
tion in the world. 

In every important test in 
which he has taken a leading 
part, he has managed to carry a ma- 
jority of his party with him. However, 
the votes on aid to Greece and Turkey 
and funds for foreign relief have dis- 
closed an isolationist-economy bloc with 
a bedrock strength of about 30 per cent 
of the Republican party in each house. 
And among the majority whom Senator 
Vandenberg has carried with him were 
many who are flabbergasted by the talk 
of a new program calling for gifts or 
loans of $5,000,000,000 or more an- 
nually. 


one knows 


PROGRAM approaching this magni- 

tude cannot be “sold” to Congress 
without the weightiest bipartisan assur- 
ances that it is absolutely necessary and 
the money will be used prudently ac- 
cording to a well-considered plan. The 
plan itself must therefore be drafted 
under bipartisan auspices, with the aid 
of distinguished private citizens as well 
as of appropriate officials and members 
of Congress. 

There is no necessary conflict be- 
tween the immediate creation of a 
bipartisan council here and Secretary 
Marshall’s invitation to the nations of 
Europe to take the initiative in working 
out a plan for Continental reconstrue- 
tion. Obviously whatever plan is de- 
vised in Europe must be passed upon 
here. 

The first of Mr. Hoover's eight rec- 
ommendations is the coordination of all 
government agencies, direct) and in- 
direct, including the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund, dealing with foreign 
relief, international finance, and exports. 





It probably will be found also that 
some agencies, notably the Export- 
Import Bank, need to be made more 
flexible by law. 

Both the coordination of these agen- 
cies and the creation of a bipartisan 
committee to plan and supervise the ad- 
ministration of an overseas economic 
program were proposed in 
this column three months 
ago. Both are indispensable 
if there is to be an effective 
program. 

Both Mr. Hoover and Sen- 
ator Vandenberg believe that 
our capacity to extend aid 
should be carefully surveyed 
—not only our financial ca- 
pacity but our capacity to 
export without disrupting 
our own economy. Mr. Hoover believes 
that we have been overexporting some 
goods. Certainly we have sent abroad 
much that could have been consumed 
within the United States—enough of 
some things to aggravate shortages 
which were already acute and of others 
to force the cost of living markedly 
higher. 

While more food shipments will be 
needed, the emphasis is shifting from 
relief to reconstruction. We do not have 
the capacity to satisfy world wants, or 
all of the urgent demand for certain 
specific products. But the over-all 
totals now tentatively proposed surely 
are within our means to handle. 


ost of Mr. Hoover’s recommenda- 
{¥i_ tions belong within the purview 
of Senator Vandenberg’s bipartisan ad- 
visory council, on which Mr. Hoover 
should be invited to serve. This council 
should be organized promptly and _ re- 
quested to be ready with a report by 
early September. Whether a detailed 
plan can be devised by then depends 
partly upon the response of Western 
European nations to Secretary Mar- 
shall’s invitation. 

But full agreement on details will not 
be necessary before Congress is asked 
to legislate. A special session in the fall 
almost certainly will seem advisable. If 
the program is allowed to go over until 
the regular session in January, it will 
be mid-spring before Congress acts and 
still later before the machinery can be 
put in motion. That might not be too 
late, but it would be very risky. 
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whom he did not regard his social peers. 
The men were never close, except in the 
relationship of political manager to party 
boss. 

The President, writes Farley, never 
took “me into the bosom of the family, 
even though everyone agreed I was more 
responsible than any other single man for 
his being in the White House. Never was 
I invited to spend the night in the historic 
mansion . . . Never was I asked to join 
intimate White House gatherings . . .” 

To Farley, the only explanation for this 
aloofness was the remark which he quotes 
Mrs. Roosevelt as once having made: 
“Franklin finds it hard to relax with peo- 
ple who aren’t his social equals.” 

The first, tiny crevice in their associ- 
ation occurred in October 1936, when Far- 
ley shared an ovation with the President 
in Chicago. The next day, Marvin H. Mc- 
Intyre, White House secretary, came to 
him and suggested that he never appear 
on the same platform with Mr. Roosevelt 
again. Farley “bristled with indignation. 
I knew my presence would not have been 
resented by anyone except those disturbed 
by the widespread friendships I had 
gained.” 

A few weeks later, Basil O’Connor told 
Farley that Mr. Roosevelt thought he, 
Farley, “was nursing Presidential aspira- 
tions for 1940.” 

Balking at Pressure: Farley declares 
that he loyally supported the President 
during the Supreme Court fight. The Presi- 
dent’s strategy was to bludgeon Demo- 
cratic congressmen into line with patron- 
age. The Democratic National Chairman 
quotes Mr. Roosevelt as saying: 

“First off, we must hold up judicial ap- 
pointments in states where the delegation 
is not going along. We must make ap- 
pointments promptly where the delegation 
is with us. Where there is a division, we 
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Farley: The finger is off his. lips 
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must give posts to those supporting us. 
Second, this must apply to other appoint- 
ments as well as judicial appointments. 
['ll keep in close contact with the leaders.” 

Similar pressure tactics were also used 
to make Sen. Alben W. Barkley majority 
leader, but here Farley balked at going 
along with the President. Mr. Roosevelt 
had told him that he was keeping hands 
oft in the fight between Barkley and Sen. 
Pat Harrison. With this assurance, Farley 
had promised Harrison that he wouldn't 
take sides. Then, when the President re- 
versed himself and requested Farley to 
pressure Sen. William H. Dieterich, Farley 
refused, asserting he couldn’t go back on 
his word. 

Farley indicates that probably the major 
reason for the break was his failure to sup- 
port the attempted purge of anti-New 
Dealers in 1938. He knew that Mr. Roose- 
velt was “disappointed, even incensed with 
some Democrats.” Yet, he considered the 
purge attempt “disastrous.” He thought 
it would hurt the party. 

In retrospect, Farley writes: “I believe 
that deep down inside, he never forgave 
me for putting party welfare above the 
personal allegiance he considered his due.” 


‘Call Me Mister’ 


For Negroes, testifying before Congres- 
sional committees, the experience was not 
new. But last week one of them—A. Phil- 
ip Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL, and 
co-chairman of the National Council for 
a Permanent FEPC—got a bellyful. Ap- 
pearing as a witness before a Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare subcommittee in favor 
of Sen. Irving M. Ives’s anti-job discrim- 
ination bill, the Negro labor leader found 
Sen. Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana Demo- 
crat, addressing him repeatedly as “Ran- 
dolph.” 

“I don’t know you too well to have you 
call me Randolph,” the witness finally 
said. 

“You wouldn’t expect me to call you 
Mr. Randolph?” Ellender asked. 

“Nothing but that.” 

When, a moment later, Ellender again 
made a reference to “Randolph,” the 
Negro once more protested: “I think it 
is below the dignity of a senator to refer 
to a witness:by his name without using 
‘mister’.” 

Ellender demanded that this exchange 
be removed from the record. But Chair- 
man Forrest C. Donnell, Missouri Repub- 
lican, ruled that it must stand. Once more 
Ellender referred to the witness merely as 
“Randolph.” 

“I still resent that usage,” Randolph 
said, “and I want that to be known.” 

“Yes, and I am going to keep on calling 
you Randolph,” Ellender replied. 

But he didn’t. From that time on, the 
senator omitted calling Randolph by any 
name at all. 
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A Good Deed in a Bad World 


Plunk. Down went the quartermaster 
sergeant flat on his back in a dead faint. 
Officers peered curiously from horseback. 
But it was all right. Unconscious, he re- 
mained stiffly at attention clutching the 
parade marker. Then the Guards marched 
bravely across the Horse Guards Parade 
drilling for Trooping the Color on June 12, 
King George’s official birthday (real birth- 
day, Dec. 14, when he will be 52). 

On June 12 Princess Elizabeth, as hon- 
orary colonel of the Grenadiers, reviewed 
the parade. In the old days Trooping the 
Color symbolized the power behind a 
great empire. Now at least it still stood 
for a plucky kingdom. And that kingdom 
had received good news from the United 
States: Secretary Marshall’s plans for 
United States aid to a united Europe (see 
page 17). The British last week grasped 
_this proposal as if it were a good deed in 
a bad world. The week-end reviews, usual- 
ly critical of the United States, acclaimed 
it as the finest event since the war. 

Lesson for Americans (a people who 
still believe in the future): The British 
reaction. underlined the hopelessness and 
despair in Europe that may eventually be 
a worse enemy than Communism. 


Slap From Russia 


The British reception of Secretary Mar- 
shall’s economic proposals was at first 
tempered by a fear of Russian objections. 
For the British have hoped they might be 


Trooping the Color rehearsal: 
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able to play the honest broker between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Last week 
those hopes were dashed for the moment. 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of NewswEeEk’s 
London bureau, cables the story. 


Britain did not associate itself with the 
United States note to Budapest asking for 
a three-power inquiry into the Hungarian 
purge, although Whitehall saw it in ad- 
vance. Britain’s 500,000-pound sterling 
credit to Hungary was maintained. Sir 
Maurice Peterson, the British ambassador 
in Moscow, was instructed to see Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotoff and inquire po- 
litely if it weren’t time for Russia’s allies, 
as members of the Allied Control Com- 
mission, to receive information which 
Russia evidently possessed about the state 
of affairs in Hungary. 

The resulting interview was, in the 
words of one well-informed Briton, “per- 
fectly bloody.” Molotoff leveled his finger 
at the Oxonion Sir Maurice and barked in 
what was later described as his phono- 
graph-record voice: “You are indulging 
in interference in the internal affairs of 
Hungary.” Then he added that if his 
Majesty’s government wanted to know 
what had been going on in Hungary they'd 
find it all in the Budapest papers. Sir 
Maurice left quickly. 

Russian Travesty: Peterson’s result- 
ing telegram to the Foreign Office shocked 
Whitehall much more than had the Hun- 
garian coup itself. In the House of Lords, 
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A sergeant faints at attention 


Lord Pakenham called Molotoff’s response 
a “travesty of the facts.” And in Com- 
mons the next day, Minister of State Hev- 
tor McNeil departed from his constraine:| 
formal report to snap at Communist M.P. 
William Gallacher that the speed and 
thoroughness of the Hungarian coup was 
in “the fashion of Hitler.” 

Carrying out MeNeil’s promise to Com 
mons to “press our ally,” Sir Maurice 
again called on Molotoff late in the niohit 
of June 13. But thereafter he was evi- 
dently so exhausted that he went to bed 
and postponed his telegram to the Foreien 
Office. Bevin had ordered the second in- 
terview as background for his report to 
Commons during the foreign-policy debate 
this Thursday. But insiders said the nature 
of the next serious. approach would depend 
on consultations with the United States. 


N.U.T.S.! 


During a debate in the House of Lords 
last week Lord Balfour of Burleigh. a 
Tory, proposed an amendment to the gov- 
ernment’s fransport nationalization — bill. 
“T hope that the Transport Commission 
[prescribed by the measure] will call itself 
the National United Transport Services.” 
said His Lordship tartly. “Its initials will 
not only look good on an engine—they 
will provide a one-word epitome of what 


IT think of this bill.” 





FRANCE: 
He Took a Walk 


Embarrassed French military police last 
week put out wanted notices for a slender 
gray-haired gentleman, 5 feet 7 inches tall, 
last seen wearing a navy blue pin-stripe 
suit. His name: Eugene Bridoux, cavalry 
officer and former Vichy Secretary of State 
for Defense. After two years in jail await- 
ing trial as a traitor, the 59-year-old gener- 
al had escaped. 

Three months ago Bridoux was_ trans- 
ferred from the fortress of Montfort to a 
Paris military hospital for arthritis treat- 
ment. He was slated to return to prison 
last week. Instead, on the morning of 
June 8 he dressed neatly and, about 9:30, 
told a guard he was going to the bandave 
room. Bridoux does not need bandages. 

He walked down the hall and out of the 
building unmolested. No one noticed hin 
as he crossed the courtyard and entered 
the adjacent Val-de-Grace chapel. The 
doors were open for 10 o’clock mass. Then 
the prisoner, looking like any other elderly 
worshipper, walked through the church 
and out into the street. 


Compromise on Wheels 


The broad, dusty Esplanade des In- 
valides in Paris was jammed with tired 
travelers and a motley assortment of mo- 
tor vehicles. A fat man, clutching a bat- 
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“WHEN YOU LAID DOWN your cloak for Queen Bess, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, weren’t you thinking just as we do—that 
real service means doing so much more than what’s ex- 
pected? In your own tradition, Sir, we've spread a mantle of 
courtesy . . . “over the Atlantic and across the world’.” 
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tered Gladstone in one hand and a cage 
of lovebirds in the other, peered into the 
back of an olive-drab army truck. He 
climbed aboard, added his bag to the heap 
up front, and, still holding the birdcage, 
sat down on a packing case. 

For thousands of Frenchmen stranded 
miles from home last week, anything on 
wheels would do. It had to. As day fol- 
lowed day and the railway strike remained 
unsettled, spreading paralysis forced the 
government to resort increasingly to make- 
shift. expedients. Military aircraft, trucks, 
automobiles—anything capable of — self- 
locomotion—were brought to the open-air 
terminal on the Esplanade. 

For six days, the cheminots (railway 
_ workers) and their government employers 
remained deadlocked. The strikers were 
demanding wage increases of almost 50 
per cent, far beyond the limits of the 
government’s anti-inflation program. They 
announced they would stay out pending 
assurances that their demands would be 
met. Premier Paul Ramadier, however, 
refused to negotiate until the men went 
back to work. 

Block of Coal: After almost a week, 
government officials bragged that “Sys- 
tem D”—their name for the emergency 
service—Was maintaining passenger traf- 
fic at half the’ normal volume. But the 
walkout still blocked shipments of coke 
from Belgium, shutting down blast’ fur- 
naces. Coal piled up at the pit heads in 
Northern France. 

The possibility of a complete economic 
standstill finally forced the Premier to 
compromise. Meeting with leaders of the 
Communist-controlled General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, he agreed to give the work- 
ers five-sixths of their demands. By June 
12, the trains were running once again. 
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Strike-stranded Parisians at the Gare des Invalides took a truck or bus 


Nohduorp the First 


Luxuriantly bearded, the “Premier” of 
the RFFFI (Republiqué Francaise de 
Fresnes, Fédérative et Invisible) wore his 
“official” uniform in court—checked shirt, 
riding boots, and trousers. He reclined on 
a cot because he was weak from an eight- 
day hunger strike. Yes, said Jacques Bou- 
rin, on trial in Paris last week, he had 
worked for Vichy—after all, a man had to 
support his family. 

Now in Fresnes Prison under the alias of 
Nohduorp the First (backward spelling of 
Proudhon, whom Bourin claims to rein- 
carnate), he bestows on fellow prisoners 
and distinguished non-prisoners such titles 
as Minister of Orange Peels, of Criminal 
Attacks and Catastrophes, of Violation of 
Nuns, of Counterfeit Money. 

“Take my head, Your Honor,” de- 
claimed Bourin, peering up from his cot 
below the bench, “but first allow me to of- 
fer you my last sonnet. It’s called ‘The 
Madman,’ dedicated to you.” The judge 
declined both offers. The jury, after psy- 
chiatric testimony that Bourin was odd 
but not crazy, gave him five more years as 
RFFFI premier. 


GERMANY: 
Bavarian Whip 


Rod-sparing teachers will no longer spoil 
Bavarian schoolboys. As the result of a 
referendum, in which almost 1,150,000 
parents voted in favor of whippings for 
their errant offspring, the State Ministry 
of Edueation last week authorized the 
return of corporal punishment—a practice 
that went out after the war along with 
the Nazis. 


THE BALKANS: 


Bonds of Red Empire 


The brash Communist minority in 
Parliament jeered and shouted. But the 
angry, sarcastic speaker went on. Dezso 
Sulyok, leader of the rightist Hungarian 
Liberty party, on June 12 astonished the 
Reds and risked his own neck with an out- 
spoken attack on leftist tactics in gaining 
control of the government. He shouted: 

“The wildest and most obnoxious po- 
litical terror reigns in Hungary. No news- 
paper may be published that tells the 
truth. No mass meetings can be held 
where speakers tell the truth .. . It is not 
true that there is disorder in Hungary. 
Yes, there is calm and quiet here .. . the 
stillness of fright and terror ... We have 
become a police state.” 

Amid the uproar that followed, the 
Communist President of Parliament, 
Istvan Kossa, abruptly adjourned the ses- 
sion. 

Sulyok was admittedly talking as much 
for foreign consumption as domestic. In 
doing so, he proved his assertion that “in 
Hungary there is no freedom of the press.” 
While Western newspapers reported his 
tirade, those of Budapest, well “inte- 
grated” under government control, merely 
denounced him: without quoting him. A 
Communist paper, Szabadsag, hoped that 
he would not long be able to make such 
speeches. 

But Sulyok remained unsilenced for at 
least a while longer. The next day 
he demanded that this fall’s election be 
postponed until the Soviet occupation 
army leaves the country, and that the 
voting then be conducted under inter- 
national supervision. And He scheduled 
for last Monday a political rally to be 
held at Szeged, near the Yugoslavian 
border, where, he asserted, he would re- 
peat in public the charges he had made 
in Parliament. 

Red Merit: But if Budapest, consoli- 
dating its new pro-Communist govern- 
ment, dominated the news, the principal 
Red capital of Southeastern Europe ap- 
peared rather to be Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
There the seat of Stalin’s viceroy, Marshal 
Tito, bustled with the comings and goings 
of lesser Balkan satellite statesmen, busily 
engaged in tightening the bonds of Red 
empire. 

Premier Petru Groza of Rumania dis- 
cussed cultural and economic collaboration 
with Tito and said: “Given these two 
forms of cooperation, it is natural that in 
the near future political cooperation will 
follow.” Then he went back to Bucharest 
bearing Tito’s present—the Order of Merit 
for the People, first class—and planned & 
follow-up junket to Sofia, Bulgaria. Mean- 
while, from Bulgaria, a military mission 
followed Groza into Belgrade on June 8, 
apparently for staff talks bearing on the 
creation of a Balkan Federation. Three 
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days later a Czech military mission also 
came to Belgrade. 

Sofia and Bucharest shared, too, the 
natural political corollary of Communist- 
inspired collaboration—crackdowns on the 
remnant of internal opposition. Premier 
Georgi Dimitroff of Bulgaria scorned the 
American protest over the arrest of Nikola 
Petkoff, Agrarian party leader: “In this 
affair no foreign interference will save eith- 
er Petkoff or anyone else . . . The opposi- 
tion will continue to exist. But it must be 
a loyal opposition.” 

Presumably to keep the opposition loyal, 
the government two days later eased out 
of the National Assembly 23 of its most 
active Agrarian opponents and _ replaced 
them with their Agrarian alternates. On 
June 14 it announced a prison sentence of 
twelve and one half years for Peter Koev, 
Agrarian accused of “inciting .. . a mili- 
tary conspiracy.” 

In Bucharest the purge reportedly en- 
compassed a number of students, teachers, 
and officers accused of belonging to a “new 
underground organization.” The Interior 
Ministry announced the arrest of 36 mem- 
bers of a youth organization said to be a 
revival of the former Fascist Tron Guard. 
And Vice Premier George Tatarescu was 
to be called on the red carpet—for advo- 
cating a restoration of dejnocratic liberties. 


cisco Franco, “Evita,” as the First Lady 
of Argentina is known, landed at Barajas 
airport in the Spanish capital on June 8 
for a seventeen-day tour of Spain. Two 
hundred thousand Madrilefios lined the 
streets and cheered as she passed on the 
way to the royal palace. Among the gifts 
lavished upon her was a $4,000 casket of 
Spanish perfumes. Her visit was expected 
to cost the government upward of $2,000,- 
000. 

True Democracy: Evita in turn dis- 
tributed some $50,000 in charity and fas- 
cinated Spanish women by appearing in a 
mink cape on one of the hottest days of 
the year. On June 9, after Franco decor- 
ated her with a high Spanish order, the 
diamond-studded Grand Cross of Isabella 
the Catholic, she stood at his side on the 
palace balcony overlooking the jammed 
Plaza de Oriente. Wearing a smart straw- 
berry-colored dress trimmed with black, 
Evita spoke of “los descamisados,” the 
“shirtless ones” of Spain and Argentina. 
She compared the “true, distributive dem- 
ocracy” of those countries with the “false, 
deceptive democracy” of other nations. 

Then she gave the officially banned 
Falange salute. The crowd of 40,000, on 
a holiday with pay, raised right arms in 
response. At Franco’s bidding they sang 
for the ambassadress of Spanish-Argen- 





European 


President Evita, snapped with Franco, smiles for the shirtless 


SPAINs: 


Little Eva 


The. Argentine press refers to Sefiora 
Maria Eva Duarte de Peron as “La Presi- 
denta.” The 32-year-old ex-actress is as 
much the political helpmeet as the wife of 
President Perén of Argentina. Last week, 
with assists from the Spanish Government, 
she conquered Madrid with her blond, 
unfaded charms. 

At the invitation of Generalissimo Fran- 


82 


tinian good will the Falange hymn “Cara 
al Sol” (Face to the Sun), which con- 


‘cludes: “The dawn of Spain has now 


begun.” 

Before flying to Granada on June 15, 
Evita also visited a university, saw a 
model housing project, and inspected dis- 
pensaries for the care of mothers and 
children. Later, she paid a “surprise visit” 
to workers’ homes to demonstrate her in- 
terest in labor. She was bringing, she said, 
“a message of love.from all Argentine 
workers . . . for all Spaniards.” 


ITALY: 


Plenty of Confidence 


The new Italian Government of Premier 
Alcide De Gasperi last week faced its first 
major crisis—and won, with votes to spare. 

Communists and Socialists, angered by 
their expulsion from his Cabinet, thought 
that a wheat scandal involving the Min- 
ister of the Interior gave them an oppor- 
tunity to destroy De Gasperi’s govern- 
ment. They called for a special Assembly 
investigation—a move which is_tanta- 
mount to a vote of no-confidence. But the 
Constituent Assembly was more impressed 
by a program for financial reform De 
Gasperi had drawn up. On the strength 
of its program, the government mustered 
248 votes from the center and right to 
defeat the motion. The 175 losing votes 
all came from Communist and left-wing 
Socialist deputies. 

Apparently encouraged by this verdict, 
De Gasperi returned the next day with a 
proposal of his own. He asked the As- 
sembly, due to end its term on June 24, 
to extend its life into the fall; new elec- 
tions, in turn, would also be put off. The 
postponement would give the Premier time 
to show what his leftless government 
could do. The Communists ‘naturally op- 
posed the postponement. But De Gasperi 
won again, this time by an even larger 
vote—279 to 155. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Man Alive! 


Thomas George Jones, aged 50, of Syd- 
ney walked into the bar of the Woollahra 
Hotel on June 7. He saw his nephew Wil- 
liam Robertson staring at him with a 
suddenly pallid face. Jones said: “Hullo, 
Bill. Just got down from the country.” 
Bill said nothing until he had stretched 
out a finger and touched his uncle. Then 
he blurted: “But we buried you at Botany 
last March—I put flowers om your grave 
every Sunday.” . 

Jones had spent three months working 
on roads near Grafton. Now he found 
himself involved in an extraordinary case 
of double identity. Back in March police 
had taken charge of a man they found 
wandering in Darlinghurst. He gave the 
name of Thomas George Jones, aged 45. 
When he died soon afterward his body 
was identified by Mrs. Sophie Jones of 
Mascot as that of her late husband's 
brother, Thomas George Jones. Two other 
relatives confirmed this, so the body was 
buried in the Catholic section of the 
cemetery alongside the supposed brother. 

Notified that their “corpse” was alive, 
police rechecked and found the man who 
died and the man who came back were 
indeed both doubles in face and doubles 
in name as well. They traced Jones de 
ceased back to his widow in King’s Cross, 
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“Next stop—the tobacco auction,” painted by-Ernest Fiene 
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Nothing Keeps This Foursome Apart 


00 many familiar faces are missing too often—at 

Rotary, at the Men’s Club, at school board meet- 
ings, at the golf club—not to mention the family dinner 
table. Away on business. It seems that a lot of men 
just haven't caught up with the airplane! 

In the Beecheraft Executive Transport American 
business has found the answer to the perennial puzzle 
over how an executive can always be found in the office 
when he is needed there, and in the field when he is 
needed there. 

And the same plane solves for the executive himself 
the equally important problem of how to carry out the 
demands of his job without the costly waste of time and 
the gruelling fatigue associated with much business 
travel, 

The Beecheraft Executive Transport is a twin-engine 


luxuri- 





200-mile-an-hour plane for up to nine people 





ously appointed and superbly comfortable. It can use 
small fields and therefore gives access to destinations 
not adequately served by other transportation. It gives 
a company its own private airline between headquarters 
and its branches, its sales territories, and every other 
distant place where it does business. And it accom- 
plishes this high-speed communication at an actual 
saving in the over-all costs of conventional business 
travel. 
w » » 

Your nearest Beechcraft distributor is prepared with 
facts and figures to help you appraise company-owned 
air transportation in the light of your own transporta- 
tion needs. He welcomes the opportunity to demon- 
strate to you the new Beechcraft Model 18. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Beechcraft distributors are located in 
key cities across the U.S.A 


Beech Aircraft 
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who had not been living with him at the 
time of his death. 

The living Jones was welcomed back. 
But some of his friends seemed reproach- 
ful about the money they spent on wreaths 
and funeral taxis. And Jones also faced 
the delicate problem of whether he should 
repay his relatives the cost of his funeral 
or hold that it was the state’s responsibil- 
ity since a coroner had-declared him legal- 
ly dead. 


INDIA: 


The Dusty Ones 


On the evening of June 9, British 
couples in evening dress lingered over 
their burra pegs (highballs) on the lamp- 
lit lawn of the Imperial Hotel in New 
Delhi. A dance band played. Upstairs 
in the brilliant ballroom, the Hall of Mir- 
rors, the Moslem League Council headed 
by Mohammed Ali Jinnah was voting to 
accept the new British plan for Indian 
independence and a modified Pakistan. 

Suddenly the guests saw a score of 
khaki-clad Indians brandishing  5-foot 
spades dash across the lawn toward the 
hotel entrance. “Let’s get Jinnah!” one 
invader shouted, and they rushed the 
grand stairway to the ballroom. Green- 
shirted Moslem League guards battled 
back with chairs, bottles, and glasses. 
Guests screamed and dived for cover. 

Police with fixed bayonets joined the 
melee. Within fifteen minutes tear-gas 
bombs and rifle shots subdued the at- 
tackers. Ten were injured and a dozen 
arrested. They were Khaksars, members 
of a dissident Moslem faction which op- 
poses Jinnah’s compromise acceptance of 
a truncated Pakistan. They typify the 
numerous undisciplined private armies 
within both the Hindu and Moslem camps 
whose fanaticism could wreck the newly 
won Indian rapprochement. 

The Khaksars, or “dusty ones,” may 
number as many as 50,000. Technically 
unarmed, they drill with sharpened spades 
which they swing like battle axes; they 
wear horsehair coils on their heads. Their 
leader is a Moslem who calls himself 
Allama Mashriqi or “Scholar of the East.” 
He rants that Jinnah has “‘sold 100,000,000 
dumb Moslems to the British people.” 


TONGA: 


Doubled Bliss 


One of the world’s most elaborate double 
weddings took place last week, auspiciously 
enough, in the Friendly (Tonga) Islands 
northeast of New Zealand. Forty thousand 
guests were invited—everybody within 
canoeing distance. The 280-pound Crown 
Prince Tungi of Tonga, who has a B.A. 
and LL.B. from Sydney University, mar- 
ried his third cousin, a chief’s daughter 
named Halaivalu Mataho Ahomeo. Tun- 
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gi’s 308-pound brother, Prince Fatafehi 
Tuudbelahka—known as “John” to his 
English-speaking friends—married Mele- 
mite Veikune, also a third cousin. 

The bridegrooms wore sandals, white 
shirts, and white shin-length skirts called 
valas. The slim, pretty brides were gowned 
in white-patterned georgette with grass 
girdles. The ten bridesmaids wore blue 
and pink dresses. 

On the wedding day, June 10, 7,000 
gaily clad Tongans paused briefly in their 
singing and dancing about the red-roofed 
palace: of the islands’ 6-foot 3-inch ruler, 
Queen Salote. While a palace official held 
a huge umbrella over their heads, Salote 
escorted her two sons to the Royal Chapel 
in Nukualofa, the capital on Tongatabu 
Island. An Australian Methodist, the Rev. 
Roger Page of Sydney, who had married 
Salote and christened the princes, per- 
formed the ceremony. Afterward Tonga 
began a ten-day celebration, with feasting 
and revelry recorded on color film by ar- 
rangement with the Australian Informa- 
tion Department. 

Each guest had been asked to bring 
along a pig, turkey, or other edible con- 
tribution. Nevertheless, Queen Salote’s 
share in the nuptial expenses was expected 
to be heavy. Reportedly she contemplated 
asking the Australian Treasury how to 
levy taxes to pay the bills. 


CHINA: 


Desert Jitters 


Peitashan is an obscure garrison town 
set amid the desert wastes and _ salt 
marshes of China’s Far West. Last week 
it found itself the subject of diplomatic 
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Keystone 


Double Trouble: For obvious reasons, alert policemen arrested 
this man in Warsaw. But they released him. He turned out to 


be just another Pole named M. Piskorski—not Adolf Hitler. 


notes between Nanking and Moscow. Ac- 
cording to Chinese Government press 
reports on June 11, a battalion of Mongol 
troops from the Soviet-sponsored Mon- 
golian People’s Republic had crossed the 
Sinkiang border and attacked Peitashan. 

Four planes “with Soviet emblems” 
strafed in support of the invaders, killing 
two Chinese soldiers. 

It sounded like a routine border 
clash. In this case a Chinese patrol had 
arrested eight wayward Mongols, seized 
three horses, and failed to release them 
within the 48 hours allowed by a Mongol 
ultimatum. The Mongols launched a 
punitive attack, and then apparently re- 
tired soon afterward. Military experts 
considered that the “Soviet emblems” 
were actually the republic’s own similar 
air force star. 

But the Chinese Government, extremely 
jittery over Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist activities in the border states, sent 
an Official protest to both Moscow and 
Outer Mongolia. Its fear of Russian pene- 
tration into Sinkiang had a sound historic 
basis. The Chinese have never strongly 
garrisoned the province. When the. Japa- 
nese threatened Sinkiang in the ’30s it was 
the Russians who sent a mechanized force 
to defend it. 

In addition, Sinkiang is closer economi- 
cally to Russia than China. Its richest 
section is northwestern Chuguchak, within 
200 miles of the Russian railway but 1,200 
miles (a 90-day caravan trip) from the 
Chinese railhead. The Russians also have 
a better reputation for treatment of the 
local tribes than have the Chinese. In a 
recent attempt to correct this, the Central 
Government, for the first time, named a . 
native of Sinkiang as governor. 
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Trouble in Japan: How the Struggle to Win the Peace... 





From Crisis to Treaty 


Forget Japan. 

It’s easy to do. General MacArthur, 
says report after report, is doing “a won- 
derful job.” The publicity focuses on 
Europe and its endless troubles. Yet—in 
Japan the United States faces a crisis com- 
parable to any confronting it in Europe. 

This is why: 
> The Japanese economic system is about 
to go into a tailspin. Premier Tetsu Kata- 
yama did not overstate the case last week 
when he said the country faced “an eco- 
nomic crisis unparalleled in her history.” 
Runaway inflation, the virtual disappear- 
ance of raw materials, food shortages, and 
unemployment are the main causes. 
Unless really drastic measures are taken, 
some day in the next few months the Japa- 
nese crisis, like the German, will suddenly 
explode into newspaper headlines. ANd the 
chances of making Japan into “the work- 
shop of the Far East” as part of the 
American policy of rebuilding the world 
and containing Communism will have 
gone glimmering. 
> Mistakes made by American occupation 
officials are about to come home to roost. 
The blanket assertion that MacArthur has 
done “a wonderful job” is unfair to the 
general himself. He is a unique man with 
a unique reputation in a unique position. 
But under him an army of officials has 
done some things magnificently, some 
things indifferently, and some things mis- 
erably. If the occupation ended tomorrow, 
it would probably go down in history as a 


failure in which good works were under- 


mined by bad. 





PLLA PL AAA OE 


This NEwsweeEk Special Re- 
port gives the first complete ac- 
count of the critical and surpris- | 
ing situation in Japan that now | 
faces General MacArthur and |} 
the American occupation—the | 
/ raw material of tomorrow’s | 
' headlines. It was written by | 
( Harry F. Kern, NEWSWEEK’s 

Foreign Editor, who has just 
) returned from Tokyo. 


ee 


P One course of action that most authori- 
ties agree can, solve the economic crisis and 
probably retrieve the errors of the occupa- 
tion is an early peace treaty with Japan. 
Nobody wants this more than General 
MacArthur. In a sense he is a victim of 
his own “wonderful job” publicity. He 
now finds it hard to focus public attention 
on the difficulties he faces. 

Hardest Choice: Anyone whd has 
spent any time in Japan can sympathize 
with the general in his anxiety for a peace 
treaty. It represents the proper moral 
course. It is in the best interest of the 
United States. More than any other single 
action, it would help remake Japan into a 
healthy and perhaps a democratic nation. 

Yet it raises the most grave and funda- 
mental questions. For if the United States 
is to sign a Japanese peace by this autumn 
—and the pressure of events will probably 
impose such a deadline—it may well be 
forced to act by itself. This could mean 
leaving out not only the Russians, but the 
Australians, the Chinese, the Filipinos, and 
the other six nations on the Far Eastern 





International 


Commodore Perry’s arrival in 1853 symbolized national awakening to Japan 
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Commission. It could make the attain- 
ment of a general settlement in Europe 
and in the rest of the world a far more 
questionable and distant possibility than 
it is now. 

Would it be worth the cost? My own 
opinion is: yes. Fly from Honolulu to 
Midway to Wake to Guam to Tokyo. It 
took the United States four years, im- 
mense treasure, and many lives.to seeure 
this route. The cost of victory is the 
measure of Japan’s importance to the 
United States. Japan still ranks as one 
of the most vital countries in the world. 
It is bound to revive as a great—even if 
permanently disarmed—power. The Jap- 
anese themselves are psychologically eager 
for a permanent attachment to the United 
States. Commodore Perry symbolizes the 
material awakening of Japan; General 
MacArthur can symbolize its, spiritual 
rebirth. 

Therefore, I would say: Call the con- 
ference, set a. time limit, and sign the 
treaty whether or not other nations agree. 
That treaty should provide for the con- 
tinuance of paramount American interest 
in the guidance and administration of 
Japan for a long period of time. The Jap- 
anese want us to stay for as long as 50 
years. 

It should also provide for the stationing 
of American forces in Japan both for 
strategic reasons and to guard an unarmed 
nation against aggressors. General Mac- 
Arthur has already raised this question 
with Emperor Hirohito, although the dis- 
cussion has been denied formally. The 
Japanese want this too. And if the worst 
comes to the worst, as one high officer 
remarked to me: “We will have 80,000,000 
allies.” : ’ 


1—The Japanese Mind 


The occupation, its successes and its 
mistakes, must be judged against the 
extraordinary psychology of the Japanese 
people. Nearly everything in Japan is done 
backward (you dry yourself with a wet 
towel; the soup can be served at the end of 
the meal). Perhaps the best way of giving 
a bird’s-eye look into Japanese psychol- 
ogy is to enumerate the standard Western 
beliefs they don’t share. The Japanese 
do not have: 

P Any religion in the accepted Western 
sense. Shintoism is simply a glorification 
of Japan and the Japanese. Their Bud- 
dhism is a dilettante’s Buddhism. They see 
nothing incongruous in professing Shinto- 
ism, Buddhism, and Christianity all at 
the same time. Add to this a sort of serious 
make-believe attitude toward a remark- 
able galaxy of remarkable superstitions. 

> Much fear of death. No hell and no 
eternal bliss loom for the Japanese. They 
return as spirits and as spirits they can 
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... Now Threatens the Success of the American Occupation 





expect to be treated with more deference 
than they usually receive during a not 
very enjoyable existence on earth. 

> Any organized philosophy. It is seldom 
if ever that a Japanese wonders why he 
was placed on this earth or what lies be- 
yond existence as he knows it. ° 

> The concept of romantic love that gave 
rise to chivalry in the West, permeates 
Western literature, imspires the movies, 
and forms the basic reason for Western 
marriage. The relations between Japanese 
husbands and wives are those between 
master and servant. Extramarital rela- 
tions are pragmatic rather than moral. By 
Western standards, the Japanese have a 
severe code of sexual manners but no 
morals. Likewise, the female body is not 
admired by the Japanese. Hence women’s 
clothes are not designed to be revealing, 
and mixed nude bathing has no signifi- 
cance. 

> Any idea of truth as it is known in the 
West. In replying to a question, the object 
is not to convey information, but to be 
polite. 

Japanese life is thus cast in a mold that 
bafles Westerners and often leads them to 
adopt a foolishly scornful attitude toward 
it. Familiarity, however, does not sustain 
contempt. The Japanese system has pro- 
duced an admirably simple, graceful, and 
happy way of living. 

Why Think? In place of religion, 
philosophy, ethics, and independent 
thought, the Japanese social structure is 
based on the simplest of human values, the 
family relationship. The entire Japanese 
social system is an extension of the family 
with the emperor at the peak as a sort of 
revered father. Mistakes may be admitted 
within the family, but they cannot be 
admitted as between members of the 
family and outsiders: Individuals shy 
away from taking responsibility. Decisions 
are made as in a family council. 

Since nearly everything a Japanese does 
is regulated by an unbelievably complex 
system of rules, there is no reason for him 
to think, to question, or to assume 
responsibility. Penalties for doing so have 
in the past frequently been drastic. 
As applied to government, this psychol- 
ogy was what allowed the Japanese to 
slp into war step by step without actually 
intending to carry matters to a show- 
down, For there were Japanese able to 
make decisions and assume responsibility. 
They were the so-called “tough boys,” 
the army officers who took Japan into 
war step by step. 


Even at the peak of the bombing and’ 


just before the surrender there was no 
sign whatever that the common people 
Were ready to wonder why they had been 
brought to such straits and to blame their 
rulers for their plight. They were ready 
to go on fighting quite literally to the last 
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man. The revolt that caused the surrender 
came from the top of the social organiza- 
tion. 

Shock Treatment: The = surrender 
probably did shake the Japanese mind to 
its foundations. Westerners most familiar 
with the Japanese are inclined to be some- 
what skeptical as to how far-reaching the 
shock was. But the Japanese themselves 
say—quite sincerely, I believe—that it 
was profound. 

This was the psychological background 
when General MacArthur arrived with the 
vanguard of his troops at Atsugi Airport 
in August 1945. The combat troops who 


had fought the Japanese all the way across - 


the Pacific suddenly found themselves not 
only conquerors but popular conquerors. 
There was little or no resentment because 
of the bombing. The Japanese, with char- 
acteristic practicality, admitted the better 
nation had won and that starting the war 
had been their responsibility. Instead they 
talked with the utmost seriousness of be- 
coming the 49th state. 

Debit Side: Now two years later the 
cgnsensus of those who know the Japanese 
best is: The occupation has missed its 
great opportunity. The over-all intention 


has been good; but the execution has been - 


fumbling. Probably the fundamental error 
was the attempt to impose Western pat- 
terns of thought and behavior on the Jap- 
anese. Masters at adaptation, they are 
equally skilled at circumventing foreign 
schemes they don’t like. 

The Japanese can understand—and not 
resent—the gulf between their standard 
of living and that of their conquerors. 
They know that is part of the cost. of 


&. 
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General MacArthur’s arrival in 1945 meant liberation from militarism 


losing a war. But the narrow colonialism 
Bb 


_enforced on occupation personnel gives 


the word democracy a hypocritical ring. 
Except for the Press Club there is not a 
single American-run establishment — in 
Tokyo where a Japanese may be invited 
for a drink or a meal. Nearly all Japanese 
theaters, hotels, and restaurants are off- 
limits for Allied personnel. Such simple 
human actions as donating used clothing 
or surplus food to Japanese children can 
be severely punished. And loud references 
to “them gooks” hurt the Americans who 
make them far more than the Japanese 
who ignore them. 

Credit Side: Some Western experts 
on Japan think that it is now too late to 
reshape the Japanese mind, to teach the 
mass of the people to think for themselves 
and to take responsibility. Educated Japa- 
nese do not agree. They think the opportu- 
nity can still be grasped. And they can 
point to many lines in which the Japanese 
have made great progress under occupa- 
tion tutelage. 

The last elections, for example, they be- 
lieve represented a step forward. The new 
constitution may eventually enjoy real 
respect, although at present it is always 
referred to as “enforced.” The divinity of 
the emperor has been formally changed 
at least, although he probably remains 
divine to the majority. 

Most important of all, a good start has 
been made in teaching Japanese children 
to think. The hope of Japan lies in its 
children. They form the generation that 
has been untouched by militarism. In 
education, the Japanese wisely have been 
allowed to adapt American ideals and 
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If there had never been a General 
MacArthur, it would have been necessary 
to invent him. This play on Voltaire’s 
witticism accurately sums up the position 
of the Supreme Commander. From the 
beginning he has carried an extraordinary 
symbolic importance for the Japanese. 
They frequently express the hope that 
he will remain even after the signing of a 
peace treaty, and MacArthur has been 
reported as saying that he might end his 
days in Japan. 

Nonetheless, his personal popularity 
has decreased slightly because of occu- 
pation mistakes. Japanese will preface a 
remark with the significant comment: 
“Of course, we don’t question General 
MacArthur’s sincerity but . . .” A bal- 
anced judgment might be that the gen- 
eral’s exalted character has played the 
vital role in contributing to the successes 
of the occupation, but that if he were a 
more earthbound figure, many of its 
mistakes might have been averted. 

Insulated Life: General MacArthur 
leads what might be called a_ well-in- 
sulated life. Every morning he is driven 
in his Cadillac limousine from the impos- 
ing white stone American Embassy to the 
equally imposing gray stone Dai Ichi 
Building. He briskly walks up the broad 
steps, passes between the honor guards 
with their yellow helmets, turns left, and 
ascends in a private elevator to his com- 
fortable office on the sixth floor. At about 





le - 


MacArthur’s Role in the Japah of Tomorrow 


2 in the afternoon he leaves his desk, pro- 
ceeds home for lunch, and returns to 
the Dai Ichi Building about 5. He does 
not go back to the embassy until 8 or 9. 
The general never attends any except the 
most necessary official functions and ap- 
parently wastes no time in amusement 
or recreation. 

This insulation is more than physical. 
MacArthur is surrounded by officers and 
advisers, many of whom are old friends 
dating back to the Bataan campaign— 
hence the generic title, Bataan boys. So 
far as the general is concerned, they can 
do no wrong. 

But campaign companions are not 
always ideal administrators. It is a 
common opinion in Tokyo that General 
MacArthur has not been kept completely 
informed by his aides, especially where 
developments have belied the official 
“wonderful job” propaganda. This was 
probably true during the development of 
the economic crisis, which many think 
came as a surprise to MacArthur. 

Some correspondents have hazarded a 
guess that as a result of the present 
crisis the general is anxious to “get out 
from under.” His public statements have 
often seemed to support this theory. For 
example, last March he advocated turn- 
ing Japan over to the United Nations. 
A few weeks later he put some of the 
responsibility for Japanese economic af- 
fairs up to the Allied Council. 


‘are reluctant to give a straight answer to 


It is much more likely, however, that 
MacArthur’s statements created an im- 
pression he did not intend to give. A 
better guess is that MacArthur fully in- 
tends to complete what he regards as his 
mission. The general is not the sort of 
man to relish the thought of a successor 
in his chosen task. 

Tomorrow’s Secret: However, he 
may conceive of that task as ending with 
the peace conference. Another factor may 
be that the main problems of the occupa- 
tion are now political and economic, with 
the great policy decisions likely to be 
made in Washington. The general takes 
a much more optimistic view of Japanese 
progress toward democracy than most 
observers. He may base this optimism 
on the picture he receives from his ex- 
tensive Japanese fan mail—although that 
strikes many as a curious criterion to use 
in judging the opinions of a people who 


the most direct question and habitually 
say what they think will please the lis- 
tener. 

Some of the general’s friends say he 
appears tired. Under his regimen it would 
be surprising if he did not show some 
signs of fatigue. But to the casual visitor, 
MacArthur is a man of impressive vital- 
ity. It would seem safe to disregard any 
rumors that he intends retiring for rea- 
sons of health. What role he next en- 
visages for himself is his own secret. 








carry out their own reforms. These re- 
forms of course will not bear their full 
fruit for generations. 

Meanwhile adult Japanese are learning 
by example—the way they learn best. If 
your jeep breaks down, a crowd will soon 
gather to watch the repairs. Soon two or 
three onlookers will start taking notes. 
This also applies to larger matters. In the 
use of their natural resources, the Japa- 
nese have been shown new methods that 
have made a great impression. In public 
health they have been astounded by what 
occupation officials could teach them and 
in turn have astonished American officials 
by their enthusiasm. 

Another item on the credit side of the 
ledger is the behavior of the army of occu- 
pation. As .everywhere, officers must 
. struggle with the usual quota of problem 
children and roughnecks. Furthermore, 
few of the occupation troops are of the 
same caliber as the combat divisions that 
gained the wholehearted respect and liking 
of the Japanese. Nonetheless, the occupy- 
ing army as a whole is well behaved, 
soldierly, and efficient. 

The great danger now, as the Japanese 
see it, is that the United States may pull 
out too soon, concluding that the job has 
been done. 
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2—Creaking Keonomy 


One day in the little town of Odawara, 
south of Tokyo, I watched the Japanese 
celebrating a local festival. A group of 
young men had hoisted a mikoshi (shrine) , 
attached to long poles, to their shoulders. 
With shouts of “Oisha Oisha,” they 
charged across the street to the door of a 
shop. They were driving away the evil 
spirits. Just above and behind the street 
where this rather charming nonsense took 
place, big modern trains whizzed along 
the main Tokyo-Kyoto electric railway. 
The same people who believed in driving 
away evil spirits with a portable shrine 
had built this railway. 

The Japanese make up for their super- 
stitions and inefficiencies by an unpar- 
alleled industriousness. It lends to Tokyo 


- and to all of Japan an ant-heap activity. 


All over the vast, dreary bombed-out areas 
of Tokyo, thousands of new houses are 
going up. Shoppers make the Ginza as 
crowded as 42nd Street in New York City. 
MP’s and Japanese police together direct 
a teeming traffic at all main intersections. 
In the country, prosperous farmers can 
flash rolls of yen. 

All this is a picture of Japanese activity, 
but as an indication of a Japanese business 


») 


and industrial revival it is extremely decep- 
tive. For the Japanese economy is still flat 
on its back from the war, and in its efforts 
to rise it is still restricted by a. strait- 
jacket imposed by the occupation. 
The Submarginals: A rather seedy 
structure called the Forestry «Building is 
now the economic center of all Japan. 
Its corridors and rooms have a curious 11¢0- 
OPA atmosphere. You can hear arguments 
about the necessity of controlling Japan’s 
“submarginal” economy. You can_ hear 
speculation on the interesting historical 
experience of watching the ruin of an 
entire business and upper class, and the 
rise of a new class of black marketeers. 
You can hear arguments that Japanese 
businessmen—among the most clever and 
enterprising in the world—need to be 
“protected” against exploitation by un- 
scrupulous Westerners. Japanese business, 
in its turn, has been subjected to an 
American-sponsored unionization drive. 
To the Forestry Building have come 
some of the economists and experts who 
once gave the New Deal its high flavor. 
They advise the generals and colonels who 
are long on strategy and tactics but short 
on economics. They are, according to their 
own lights, able, hard-working, and _ sin- 
cere. Perhaps under ideal circumstances 
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Tords 
out Front 


with the car youve been 
dreaming about! 


And you, Ma’am—you'll find 
“love-seat” comfort both front and 
back in the six-people-big, interior! 
As for upholstery—just run your 
hand over that doeskin-smooth 
broadcloth! There’s quality! 


100% dream-stuff come true 
is the '47 Ford Convertible! Touch 
a button and before you can say 

“Ford's Out Front” (well, almost be- 
fore you can say it) this snappiest 4 
of all roadsters changes into a : 
snug sedan. It’s Ford magic! 







Well, the new '47 Ford's longer, lower look 
was meant for you! From the brand-new “front” 
to the wider, heavier fender guards, it’s a 
road-hugging beauty! 








Bug on engines? Ford's the only car, no 
matter how much you pay, to offer both a V-8, 
like in America’s costliest cars, and the most 
modern Six in the business. And they've both got 
4-ring aluminum pistons to save on oil and 
Balanced Carburetion to save on gas. 











solution 


Most dolls’ heads are fragile . . . certainly no 
match for a puppy’s playfulness. To gladden 
youngsters’ hearts, and to reiieve pressure on 
parents’ pocketbooks, Hercules provides cellu- 
lose acetate and ethyl] cellulose—bases for plas- 
tics from which doll heads are now being speed- 
ily and economically molded. Their life-like 
colors won’t wash off or scrape off . . . their 
high impact resistance makes them tough enough 
to take the slams and bangs of play, and come 
back again another day. 








TO MAKE TOYS MORE DURABLE eecescc 
... another development utilizing Hercules chemical materials as 
described in the free book, “A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 
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They call it the Tokyo atmosphere. It 
is thickest around General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. The keynote is suspicion 
—suspicion that someone is disparaging 
or questioning or undermining the 
achievements of the occupation. All too 
many occupation officers have become al- 
most morbidly self-conscious. Criticism, 
however well intentioned, is fiercely re- 
sented. Washington often seems regarded 
as a deadly enemy intent on sabotaging 
Tokyo. From the Press Club bar—a self- 
proclaimed “oasis of Asia”—to the low- 
ceilinged lounge of the Imperial Hotel, 
the gossip has a bite and a sting in it. 

Resentment Unlimited: Part of 
the Tokyo atmosphere proceeds from the 
sometimes fanatic loyalty to General 
MacArthur on the part of the men who 
have worked for him for many years. The 
Bataan boys make no bones about show- 
ing their resentment when the Supreme 
Commander is criticized. Among the fa- 
vorites surrounding MacArthur there also 
exists a lively rivalry. There are many 
departments immune to this, but among 
others the kniveseoften flash brightly. 

Behind the resentment also lies the 
fact that the present headquarters rep- 
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Suspicion and Threats Hang Heavy Over Many Heads in Tokyo 


resents a command that has existed with 
very little change for about seven years. 
No other command in the entire war 
remained so cohesive over so long a 
period of time. Furthermore, the Mac- 
Arthur command was isolated in the 
Southwest Pacific. It felt neglected at the 
tail end of the supply line, the last to be 
considered by  far-away Washington. 
Both the big publicity and the big bat- 
talions always seemed to be allocated to 
Europe. 

The Tokyo atmosphere bears down 
most heavily on correspondents. Informa- 
tion is denied to news men who write 
critical stories. Others are told that if 
they will “play ball,” GHQ will play ball 
with them. Officials occasionally attempt 
to go over a correspondent’s head and 
appeal to his superior. 

Regulations Unlimited: Add to 
this the physical difficulties under which 
correspondents work. Some are simply 
caused by naturally cumbersome Army 
regulations. Others seem created in order 
to keep civilians in their place. For ex- 
ample, getting gasoline for a car or a 
jeep can take the better part of a morn- 
ing since there are only two filling sta- 


tions for civilians. Simple repairs may oc- 
cupy the better part of several days. Cars 
must be registered and reregistered, PX 
and commissary cards renewed, provost 
marshal, GHQ, and off-limit passes se- 
cured and kept up-to-date. 

It is impossible for any civilian—or 
officer for that matter—to get through a 
day without breaking a number of regu- 
lations. For example, it is strictly for- 
bidden to give or sell American property 
to Japanese. Yet every day in the gloomy 
bar of the Imperial Hotel, dozens violate 
the regulations by tipping Japanese wait- 
ers with cigarettes. 

Another regulation holds that the pos- 
session of larger quantities of goods than 
are deemed necessary for an individual’s 
own use establishes the presumption that 
such goods are going to be sold to the 
Japanese. A civilian worker was recently 
sentenced to two months’ hard labor and 
fined $1,500. The MP’s discovered 40 
cartons of cigarettes in his room and the 
presumption was that he intended selling 
them on’ the black market. While such 
measures have never been taken against 
correspondents, this petty and despicable 
threat hangs over their heads. 











combining them with competent Army 
officers might result in an efficient eco- 
nomic organization. 

What has emerged is a cumbersome 
bureaucracy in which theory frequently 
clashes with reality. Businessmen and for- 
eign officials often find that it takes 
months to get a reply from the Forestry 
Building. Its officials preach the need of 
freeing Japan from controls and bombard 
Washington with requests for more per- 
sonnel to administer the controls. Wash- 
ington has been able to plan German 
recovery because American officials in 
Berlin submitted a long-range plan; so 
far it has been unable to pry similar in- 
formation from Tokyo. 

Around in Cireles: Japan’s economic 
problems are enough to tax the genius of 
a Rockefeller or a- Baruch. For ten years 
. practically no vepairs have been made on 
the Japanese industrial plant. The bomb- 
ing added vast destruction of both indus- 
trial and civilian facilities. On top of that, 
Japan has been deprived of its overseas 
empire. 

Putting Humpty Dumpty together again 
has hardly even started. How to start is 
the big question. Everyone agrees on a 
vicious circle: ° 

1—Before any real progress can be 
made, foreign trade on an extensive scale 
must be resumed. 

2—Before foreign trade can be resumed, 
the yen must be stabilized in terms of the 
dollar. ; 

8—Before a yen-dollar relationship can 
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be worked out, Japan’s runaway inflation 
must be brought under control. 
4—Before inflation can be controlled, 
foreign trade must be resumed. 
Businessmen think that it is possible to 
break this vicious circle by boldly stabi- 
lizing the yen. It might not remain stable 


very long, and some Japanese businesses - 


might be hurt in the process. But it would 
break the log jam. SCAP economists start 
with the defeatist assertion that the yen 
cannot be stabilized at present. 

Pump Priming: What Japan desper- 
ately needs is a large-scale credit from the 
United States. I asked numerous Japanese 
businessmen to guess how large that credit 
would have to be to start Japanese indus- 
try running again in such a way as to be 
sure that no further credits would be 
needed. They guessed at from $500,000,000 
to more than $1,000,000,000. The bright 
spot: Japanese credit has always been 
good; even the most hard-boiled traders 
think that the Japanese could eventually 
pay back anything advanced. They would 
certainly try—a fact that makes Japan 
almost unique in Uncle Sam’s worldwide 
almshouse. 

The economic crisis has come to a head 


‘during the past few months. Food stocks 


have now run so low that two-thirds of 
the rations for the cities consist of Ameri- 
can foodstuffs. By the end of the summer 
the Japanese may be entirely dependent 
on imported food. Raw-material stockpiles 
have just about vanished. Companies that 
have kept their employes on the payroll 


regardless of whether there was work for 
them are now running out of funds. An 
increase in unemployment is sure to re- 
sult. The inflation just keeps rolling 
along. Feeble Japanese governments havé 
had neither the power nor the will to 


—arrest the economic decline. Occupation 


costs that run between 25 and 40 per cent 
of the budget add to their troubles. 

Reparations Again: One problem that 
must be solved before even the revival 
of foreign trade will confer many benefits 
on the Japanese economy is that of repa- 
rations. For many weary months now the 
Far Eastern Commission has argued and 
disagreed on the amount of reparations to 
be taken from Japan. Until a definite 
figure is set, Japanese industry cannot 
begin to produce again. 

The tragedy in the reparations tangle: 
experts unanimously agree that the run- 
down, obsolescent equipment is not worth 
moving. But the cost of crating it and 
moving it by rail and ship will impose a 
heavy burden on the Japanese economy— 
for which the United States will eventually 


» fdot the bill, although it is asking no repa- 


rations for itself. Thus Washington would 
like reparations cut as far as possible. 
The reparations question reflects a divi- 
sion in the Far Eastern Commission—a 
body with limited policymaking powers 
that was set up in 1946. Of its eleven 
members only the United States has to 
face the problem of building up Japan. 
The others generally take a punitive atti- 
tude. They apparently believe in holding 
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down Japan as much as possible while 
they grab the late enemy’s business; 
Australia tried to balk a Japanese whaling 
expedition to the Antarctic. But it is the 
United States that must now bear almost 
the entire burden of supporting an. im- 
poverished Japan and face the conse- 
quences of confining to four small islands 
an energetic nation of nearly 80,000,000 
with an annual increase in population of 
1,000,000. 


3—Purge of a Nation 


The most clear-cut and probably the 
most important example of where the 
occupation has gone wrong is the so-called 
purge. American interests have probably 
suffered more serious damage from the 
purge than from any other single factor, 
including the rise of the Japanese Com- 
munist party. 

There had to be a purge. The Allies de- 
manded that the guilty aggressors be 
rooted out. In Japan itself, the militarists 
were utterly discredited and hated. There- 
fore, the United States’ initial postwar 
surrender policy for Japan was soundly 
conceived when it echoed the Potsdam 
proclamation by laying down the rule that 
“the authority of the militarists and the 
influence of militarism will be totally elimi- 
nated from .. . political, economic, and 
social life.” 

In executing such a policy the moral 
problem arose—as it did in Germany—of 
distinguishing between aggression and 
patriotism, In Japan it was fur- 
ther complicated by the immense 
difficulty of pinning down respon- 
sibility in a country where this 
has always been well-nigh im- 
possible. The orders sent from 
Washington to Tokyo were there- 
fore put in the same general 
terms as the postwar surrender 
policy. The scope of the purge 
was up to Genera! MacArthur’s 
headquarters (although it is true 
that Tokyo was subjected to 
some sniping by purge zealots on 
the Far Eastern Commission) . 

Clean Sweep: What hap- 
pened? General MacArthur 
turned the implementation of the 
purge over to Brig. Gen. Court- 
ney Whitney, chief of the Gov- 
ernment Section. Whitney is an 
old Manila friend of MacArthur’s. 
His office is just down the hall 
from that of the Supreme Com- 
mander, and he appears to have 
freer access to the general than 
has any other occupation official. 

From Washington’s generalized 
instructions, Whitney produced a 
massively detailed implementa- 
tion of the purge that could be 
used to sweep out nearly every- 
one holding a position of impor- 
tance in Japanese life. For ex- 
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ample, in the section dealing with news- 
paper companies, the following were or- 
dered purged: all chairmen, vice chair- 
men, presidents, vice presidents, directors, 
standing auditors, chiefs of compilation 
bureaus, chiefs of research bureaus, man- 
aging editors, chiefs of editorial staffs, news 
editors, and “any other official, regardless 
of his title, who in fact exercises” similar 
authority or influence or receives similar 
compensation. 

The Japanese Government was forced to 
issue these instructions as imperial ordi- 
nances. The object was to maintain the 
dishonest fiction that the Japanese them- 
selves run the purge. When the question- 
ing gets too hot, officials also make a 
feeble attempt to blame Washington for 
measures that were written in the Gov- 
ernment Section on the sixth floor of the 
Dai Ichi Building. 

The Angry Fox: The purge has chief- 
ly affected the very class which has al- 
ways been friendliest to the United States, 
the class that after its own fashion gen- 
erally opposed the war, and which consti- 
tuted the basis of capitalism and free 
enterprise in Japan. Officials who risked 
their necks to bring about the surrender 
have been purged because as_ officials 
they fell in an automatic purge category. 
It was notable that Lt. Col. Donald R. 
Nugent, the able and understanding chief 
of the Civilian Information and Education 
Section, has insisted that in the current 
purge of journalists only activities up to the 
outbreak of the war would be considered. 


One explanation for the purge probably 
lies in the character of General Whitney. 
The general is a red-faced, choleric lawyer 
with an oratorical manner of speaking and 
a flair for lecturing those who disagree 
with him. His self-starting temper makes 
him the terrible-tempered Mr. Bang of 
Tokyo. Even in his own section of the oc- 
cupation, Whitney could not be described 
as a popular figure. The Japanese profess 
to believe that he had been possessed by 
a fox.* 

There is also a curious leftist and anti- 
capitalist tinge to the way the purge is 
conducted. A great many Americans in 
Tokyo feel that fellow travelers—or worse 
—in the Government Section have been 
able to infuse their ideology into the purge. 

A keen-minded American diplomat made 
this remark about the purge: “If you are 
going to purge people, you should do it 
Russian style and shoot them. If you 
don’t, you will only be storing up future 
trouble for yourselves. What you are doing 
is embittering but not eliminating most 
of the ablest men in the country. When 
you leave they will probably emerge again 
—as your enemies.” However, many pur- 
gees still regard the purge as a mistake 
MacArthur will in his infinite goodness 
sooner or later correct. 

Shadow Control: The purge has 
made it infinitely harder to run Japan, 
since few men of any experience are left 
in positions of responsibility. It has per- 
petuated one of the most dangerous fea- 
tures of Japanese government and business 
—the system of remote control 
by a vague group of people usu- 
ally referred to by the Japanese 
simply as “they.” For the purgees 
have disappeared from the scene 
only in an official sense. In busi- 
ness they are still furtively con- 
sulted by their-old subordinates. 
The same condition applies to 
politics and accounted in some 
part for the recent shilly-shallying 
that preceded the formation of 
the Katayama Cabinet. 

The purge has had an unset- 
tling effect on nearly all business 
and political activity. Few know 
where the lightning is going to 
strike next. In that lay the im- 
portance of the recent order by 
General Whitney purging Tanzan 
Ishibashi (NEwswEEK, May 26). 
Ishibashi had been Finance Min- 
ister for a year with SCAP’s ap- 
proval and was under the im- 








A few of the documents civilians need in Japan 





pression—as was most of the oc- 
cupation—that he had the con- 
fidence and even the support of 
the Americans. If Ishibashi could 
be purged, reasoned the Japanese, 
then who could consider himself 
secure? 








*Belief in demoniacal possession by 
foxes who enter the body bony, = the 
tingernails is still very common in Japan. 
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I ride a horse. Suppose I injure 
someone—am I covered? 


ered up to $10,000. 


Q If tradespeople and other 

visitors to my property 

are hurt—am I covered? 

A Yes. Protection applies 
to any of “the Public” 

injured on your premises. 





Is it worth $10.00 to be covered up to $10,000* 
if you, or any of your family residing with you, are 
sued for bodily injuries caused others? (Except 
claims arising from business pursuits or the 
use of automobiles or aircraft.) 


Is it worth $10.00 to have the experienced and 
competent claims personnel of one of the biggest 
insurance groups in the world at your service to 
handle claims and pay court costs and legal fees? 


Is it worth $10.00 to be protected against a judg- 
ment which might wipe out your lifetime savings? 


Is peace of mind worth $10.00? If you think so, 
fill in the coupon and we will put you in touch with 
our nearest agent or broker. 


*Higher limits obtainable 





Are medical payments included? 


Yes. $250 medical payments are pro- 
Yes, your legal liability is cov- A vided for others than those insured, 
A irrespective of your legal liability. 


Q 


pairs to my home? 


A Yes, 


Q Suppose my dog bites 
somebody? 
It is covered, on or 
A away from premises. 





Q Suppose my son injures a playmate? 


All members of your immediate family 
A are covered. 





Am I covered, if someone 


If I hit someone while play- 
is injured while making re- 


ing golf—am I covered ? 
A Yes, participation in any 


alter- sport or game is covered. 


repairs on 


construction, 
ation and 


premises are covered. 





The Fidelity & Casualty Company of New York 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, have your local agent or broker contact me. 


Name 





Street 








* INSURANCE GROUP * 












VISIT: 


Three Cheers and a Tiger | 


For the most part, President Truman’s 
vis:t to Canada last week was expected to 
be a routine social affair. There was some 
(unfounded) speculation that a new eco- 
omic agreement to relieve Canada’s 
crowing shortage of United States dollars 
inieht be announced. No one expected the 
conservative Canadians to welcome Tru- 
man with the war-inspired enthusiasm ac- 
corded Roosevelt in 1943 and Willkie in 
1941. 

As it turned out, President Truman 
scored a striking personal triumph in Par- 
liament and with the people, and made 
two political statements of considerable 
importance. 

External factors combined to launch the 
visit well. Ottawa and vicinity had rarely 
looked as beautiful as on June 10, when 
the Presidential train arrived promptly at 


3:30 p.m. It was the first warm, sunny day 
after weeks of rain. Flowers made a bril- 
liant show against the lush green back- 
ground of grass and foliage. 

Searlet and Cheers: Barely two 
minutes after Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King drove up to Island Park Station on 
the. outskirts of the national capital, 
the train pulled in to the siding used for 
the arrival of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth in 1939. The President, Mrs. 
‘Truman, daughter Margaret, and members 
of their official party stepped down to 
be greeted on a red carpet by Viscount 
Alexander, Governor-General of Canada, 
Lady Alexander, Prime Minister King, and 
Mayor Stanley Lewis of Ottawa. 
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Visitors and hosts walked under a 
red and yellow canopy to waiting cars 
and started the 5-mile tour along Island 
Park and Lady Grey Drives to Rideau 
Hall, the Governor-General’s residence. 
The scarlet tunics and gold-striped blue 
breeches of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the motorcycle escort gave a 
bright splash of colcr to the procession. 
Along the way blossomed thousands _ of 


tulips, a gift from Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands in gratitude for the role 


of Canadian soldiers in freeing Holland. 
Children and civil employes, excused from 
school and work, were among the 40,000 
of Ottawa’s 155,000 who lined the route. 
They clapped and cheered with some 
reserve as the cars passed. 

At Confederation Square, in the heart of 
the city, President Truman, riding in the 
lead car with Alexander, received his. first 
thunderous ovation. At R’deau Gate, the 
President inspected a Royal Canadian Air 
Force guard of honor while artillery 
boomed out a 2l-gun salute and the 





International 


Hats off to Canada: King and Truman at the threshold of Parliament 


RCMP band played the Canadian and 
American national anthems. 

Two hours later, in the stone-vaulted 
Confederation Hall of Parliament, the 
President saw Alexander unveil portraits 
of Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of 
Canada in the first world war, and of Mac- 
kenzie King; Prime Minister for twenty 
years on June 10. The President smiled 
broadly and other guests laughed aloud 
when Sen. James H. King, Speaker of the 
Upper House, led Alexander to unveil 
what he thought would be the Borden 
portrait. The draped flags parted to reveal 
King’s picture. Alexander smiled and, with 
complete poise, moved across the hall to 
unveil Borden’s portrait while King’s was 





redraped. Accepting the congratulations 
of his colleagues, the Prime Minister, who 
gave his own portrait to Parliament, ap- 
peared deeply moved, particularly by the 
presence of Alexander and Truman. 

For the Doctrine: In the evening, the 
President and his family attended an elab- 
orate state dinner in the grand ballroom at 
Rideau Hall. Next day, he visited the 
American Embassy and then walked up 
Parliament Hill to address Parliament in 
the House of Commons, the first United 
States President to do so. (On his visit in 
1943, Roosevelt spoke from the arched en- 
trance of Parliament’s Peace Tower.) As 
the two state leaders strolled through ad- 
miring throngs, the dominion carillonneur 
in the Peace Tower played “The Missouri 
Waltz.” The President was introduced by 
King at a rostrum at the foot of the Speak- 
er’s Chair, which was vacant in respect to 
a visiting Chief-of-State. 

While King stressed the example of 
peace Canada and the United States 
might give to other nations seeking world 
peace, the President made a bold bid for 
support of the Truman Doctrine, which 
has been under fire recently in the Cana- 
dian press and in Parliament, chiefly from 
the socialist-CCF party. 

His speech won a surprisingly warm re- 
sponse. Applause interrupted him 37 times 
in twenty minutes. The greatest ovation 
came when he said: “We intend to support 
those who are determined to govern them- 
selves in their own way, and who honor the 
right of others to do likewise.” 

Other Truman points included: 
> “We intend to expend our energies and 
invest our substance in promoting world 
recovery by assisting those who are able 
and willing to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the same cause.” 

P“We intend to aid those who seek to 
live at peace with their neighbors, without 
coercing or being coerced, without intimi- 
dating or being intimidated.” 

> “We intend to uphold those who respect 
the dignity of the individual, who guaran- 
tee him equal treatment under law, and 
who allow him the widest possible liberty 
to work out his own destiny and achieve 
success to the limit of his capacity.” 

> “We intend to cooperate actively and 
loyally with all who honestly seek, as we 
do, to build a better world in which man- 
kind can live in peace and prosperity.” 

The Tiger: Before leaving the cham- 
ber, Prime Minister King led a standing 
“three cheers and a tiger” for the Presi- 
dent, who grinned with obvious delight. 
At the parliamentary luncheon which fol- 
lowed in the Chateau Laurier, King an- 
nounced that President Truman had cho- 
sen to meet all 400 guests and shake their 
hands rather than make a second speech. 
Then the President rose unexpectedly to 
say: “Never in my life have I received 
such a cordial welcome as I had from 
your Parliament this morning . . . I have 
heard of people receiving three cheers and 
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Always Drive Carefully 


Here’s a car you ean choose on FAITH! 





If a man were to order a Pontiac today and 
specify delivery even five or ten years from 
now—he would be taking no chance whatso- 
ever. Pontiac is always beautiful—always an 
extraordinary performer—always safe and com- 
fortable—always unsurpassed for economy and 
long life. Year after year, it offers complete 
satisfaction—at a price any new car buyer can 
afford. The 1947 Pontiac Silver Streak is a 


typical example of what we mean. A look will 
tell you how big and beautiful it is—and anyone 
who has driven it will tell you what a wonderful 
performer it is. People who get this car will have 
the outstanding car in its field for 1947—and 
those who get a later edition of Pontiac will 
have the outstanding car for that year. You can 
never do better than a Pontiac. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@®-Specified 


HY-PRESSURE SAFETY WELDING HOSE 
for heavy-duty service 
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The hose with the built-in 
Fire Extinguisher 


— makes scarfing and welding safer 





There’s always danger of mishaps 
when workmen are scarfing steel bil- 
lets. Scarfing is the process of removing 
surface defects from slabs of semi- 
finished steel with an oxyacetylene 
torch whose white hot flame is fed by 
compressed gases delivered through 
twin lengths of rubber hose — and 
that’s long been the danger spot. 


One slip and it’s p-o-u-f! You see, if 
this intense steel-slicing flame acci- 
dentally brushes against a convention- 
ally built hose for even a moment, or 
if a flying blob of incandescent metal 
happens to lodge upon it, it’s just too 
bad. Instantly the rubber burns 
through, destroying a valuable length 
of hose, and work stops until it is 
replaced. 


G.T.M. finds novel answer. Steel men 
asked the G.T.M. — Goodyear Techni- 
cal Man — for help. After many tests 
he came up with a new noninflam- 
mable rubber compound that acts as 
its ‘own fire department — a rubber. 


that puts out fire instead of burning —— 


an improvement now offered to all 


industry in Goodyear’s new Hy-. 


Pressure Safety Welding Hose. 


Here’s the secret — this unique hdse 
is encased in a heavy rubber cover 


a 


fire extin- 
guisher. When flame strikes it, the 
intense heat, instantly releases a gas 


which contains its own 


which prevents combustion. The cover 
only chars on the surface, does not 
burn through, preventing an explo- 
sion. The hose is saved, and the amount 
of gas released is too small to be 
noticeable. 


A hose for rugged service — this 
flame-resistant cover is tough enough 
to withstand yanking around corners 
and obstructions without cutting or 
gouging. Underneath, it is sinewed 


with a careass of heavy cabled yarn 


that provides ample strength to absorb 


“tow-rope”’ strains. Goodyear Hy- 
Pressure is the ideal hose for ship- 
yards,’ machine shops and all 
heavy-duty welding service, as well as 
steel mill scarfing. 


What's your hose problem? Today 


the G.T.M. can offer you equally stand- 


out advances in hose for handling 
steam, acids, oils, gasoline, paint, spray 
solutions, chemicals, butane-propane 
gas and other materials — better-built 
hose that saves you money. For com- 
plete information, call ix the G.T.M. 
or write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio 
or Los Angeles 54, California. 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON BOTTLED-IN-BOND 100 PROOF 











A sure approach to gracious living 
is to serve Kentucky Tavern. World- 
famous as the great bourbon in a 
state celebrated for quality whiskies, 
Kentucky Tavern has been preferred 
in America’s exclusive clubs as well 
as its finest homes for three generations. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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a tiger, but it never happened to me be- 
fore . . . L have heard of people walking 
on a red carpet, but I never did that until 
I came here. I want to propose a toast— 
To the Parliament of Canada.” M.P.’s 
responded with impromptu singing of “O 
Canada” and the rollicking French chan- 
son, “Alouette.” One of them commented: 
“I guess that makes Canadian-United 
States relations safe for another hundred 
years.” 

On his way to the Chateau, the Presi- 
dent stopped at Confederation Square to 
lay a wreath at the foot of the National 
War Memorial commemorating the first 
world war. Thousands of spectators gave 
him a rousing ovation. That evening, he 
had dinner with King at Laurier House, 
King’s residence. 

On Thursday, the Presidential party and 
press and radio correspondents motored 
through the scenic Gatineau Hills to the 
swank Seigniory Club at Montebello, Que., 
in the Laurentian Mountains, 45 miles 
from the capital. There, as guests of Am- 
bassador Atherton and the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, they relaxed for the day. In 
the afternoon, President Truman and 
Mackenzie King spent an informal half 
hour with the correspondents at the golf 
club, where the President met each of the 
Canadian correspondents personally and 
posed for photographs with some of his 
RCMP escort. 

*Good-by,. Harry’: Standing under a 
maple tree near the first tee, the President 
called the correspondents around him and 
made an unannounced statement, ob- 
viously intended to counteract, in some 
measure, his strong speech to Parliament. 
As in Presidential press conferences in the 
United States, he could not -be quoted 
directly. 

His recent visit to Mexico and the cur- 
rent visit, he said, had two purposes: to 
solidify the friendship of the people who 
live on this continent, and also for the 
whole world. The United States wanted 
only one thing—peace and friendship for 
every nation of the world. Then he sug- 
gested that the word “every” be empha- 
sized. Otherwise, all those who had died 
in two world wars would have died in vain. 

King interjected: “Every sentiment the 
President has expressed is reechoed in the 
hearts of every one of us who have been 
so honored and pleased by this wonderful 
visit.” 

Evidently pleased with the interruption, 
the President turned to King and said he 
had not wanted him to go on record but 
the Prime Minister had put himself on 
record, 

On Thursday night, the Presidential 
train left for Washington, stopping briefly 
at Niagara Falls, Ont., Friday morning. 
A photographer gave the President a quar- 
ter to look at the falls through coin- 
operated binoculars. As. the train pulled 
out of the station, Canadians shouted: 
“Good-by, Harry. Come back soon.” 
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Look. [ve just grown 
another pair of hands !” 





New HANDS seem to sprout—the dav that 
electronic dictating machines are installed 
in the office. 

Amazed, grateful secretaries discover 
hours in the day they never knew existed. 
Hours that used to be spent chained to the 


boss’ desk. Hours that were crammed with 
shorthand. Hours formerly reserved for 
person-to-person dictation! 

No wonder you can hear the sigh of 
relief—when speedy, efficient Dictaphone 
electronic dictation takes over! 


A bright new day with ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


With his secretary busy outside his door, a 
man can sit back and really think. 
Alone... relaxed... he can talk all of 
his correspondence into the handy micro- 
phone. Letters. memos, reports—all of 
his dictation is speedily recorded. 
Interruptions? Phone calls? Not with 
his secretary on thé job—to protect him. 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation is the 
modern, efficient way of doing business. 
You'll find it doubles your working ability 
—as well as your secretary's! 


Call your Dictaphone Representative 
for a demonstration today! For descriptive 





literature, write Dictaphone Corporation, 
Dept. C-6, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE CLe0nce Dictetion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronia 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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CHILE: 


Busmen’s Holiday 


President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla’s big- 
gest worry is the cost of living in Chile. 
Chilean workers, who need six times as 
many pesos to run their households as they 
did in the ’30s, complicate the situation 
by calling frequent strikes. 

On June 6, drivers and conductors of 
Santiago’s 1,600 privately owned buses 
struck to protest the owners’ request for 
increased fares and to demand _ higher 
minimum wages and social benefits. State- 
owned vehicles continued to operate nor- 
mally, and others were driven by soldiers 
to relieve the transportation crisis. The 
strike seemed ineffectual until the seventh 
day. 

During the evening rush hour on June 
12, several hundred striking bus ‘drivers 
gathered along the broad Avenida O’Hig- 
gins and began throwing stones at army- 
driven buses crowded with passengers. 
The soldiers had been ordered to “reply 
vigorously” if attacked. They fired in the 
air “to discourage the rioters,’ Interior 
Minister Luis Cuevas said later. The 
strikers returned the fire. Four persons 
were killed and a score of bystanders 
wounded. 

That night President Gonzales Videla 
declared a 30-day state of emergency in 
Santiago province. While the army pa- 
trolled the streets of Santiago, the Presi- 
dent left Chile for Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, where he hoped to strengthen 
economic ties with his neighbors. 


BRAZIL: 


Covetous Neighbor 


Argentina and Brazil have made several 
recent demonstrations of friendship: (1) 
Argentine President Juan D. Peron and 
Brazilian President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
embraced on a bridge that unites the two 
countries; (2) the Argentine Government 
proclaimed Brazilian independence day a 
national holiday; and (3) Brazilian off- 
cers were invited to serve in the Argentine 
Army. The two strongest South American 
powers seemed to be on the best of terms. 

Then on June 6, Brazilian Deputy 
Flores da Cunha, former governor of Rio 
Grande do Sul and one of the leaders of 
the powerful opposition National Demo- 
cratic Union party, charged in Congress 
that Perén was “trying to sink his claws 
into small, heroic Paraguay, after having 
dropped his anchor in Peru, seeking to 
hitch Chile to his chariot by economic 
pressure, and concluding a commercial 
treaty with Bolivia.” 


On the morning of June 10 a “secret” 


session of the Chamber of Deputies (fully 
reported in the Rio de Janeiro evening 
papers) heard the charges repeated and 
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elaborated. President Higinio Morinigo of 
Paraguay, da Cunha,told the deputies, had 
made a secret pact with Peron shortly 
after the outbreak of the Paraguayan rev- 
olution, under which specified quantities of, 
Argentine arms and munitions were to be 
delivered to Morinigo every two weeks. 
Argentine officials quickly denied the 
charges. Brazilian Foreign Minister Raul 
Fernandes said he was “inclined to take 
the report with skepticism.” A State De- 
partment spokesman in Washington said 
he had “no information” on the matter. 


Significance — 


Regardless of the substance or lack of it 
in these specific charges, the very fact that 
they were made is a significant indication 
that the long-standing rivalry of Argen- 
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Keystone Photos 
New Blood: I[talian emigrants 
board ship for Argentina, which 
is preparing to receive 30,000 
Italians and 5,000 Spaniards 
between June and December. 


tina and Brazil is still an important factor 
in the international relations of South 
America. 

Control of the resources and communi- 
cations of landlocked Paraguay has for 
many years—far antedating Perén—been 
one of the main objectives of both coun. 
tries. Argentina has a tremendous natural 
advantage because it lies astride Para- 
guay’s river-route to the sea. But Brazilian 
efforts to woo Paraguay, and the tradi- 
tional effort of the Paraguayans to avoid 
complete dependence on either of their big 
neighbors, have to some extent counter. 
acted this; at least they have kept the 
rivalry alive. The civil war, with its oppor- 
tunities for intervention, has of course in- 
tensified it. 

The Perén government has made some 
rather superficial attempts to “appease” 
Brazil. But last week’s furor in Rio makes 
it clear that if Perén has any “imperial- 
istic” ambitions in South America, as some 
critics charge, Brazil will have to be reck- 
oned with first. 


COLOMBIA: 


Gaitan, Party Mender 


After sixteen uninterrupted years of 
power, the Liberal party lost the Presi- 
dency of Colombia in 1946. The cause of 
that defeat was a shrewd, eloquent young 
criminal lawyer named Jorge  Eliécer 


-Gaitan. He challenged the party’s tradi- 


tional moderate leadership and captured 
enough leftist votes to split the Liberals 
wide open. 

They recovered sufficiently to win the 
Congressional elections of last March. 
But Gaitan’s followers polled a majority 
of the Liberal vote and gained the upper 
hand in Congress. Last week Gaitan put 
the split party together again—this time 
with himself as its elected leader. 

The new Liberal standard-bearer was 
born-in January 1902. A self-made man, 
he graduated from the National University 
with the help of his schoolteacher mother, 
and later studied at the University of 
Rome. He prospered and became famous 
as one of the best criminal lawyers in 
Colombia. When he entered politics, his 
gift for making plain people understand 
what he was talking about made him the 
idol of the Colombian masses. 

Gaitan is married. He smokes Piel Roja, 
a Colombian cigarette, and drinks socially. 
For recreation he likes to swim and climb 
mountains. Like Lincoln, he says _ that 
everything he is or can be he owes to his 
mother. Her photograph occupies the 
place of honor on the desk in his book- 
lined office. 

As Gaitan took over titular leadership of 
Colombia’s major party, Bogota news- 
papermen recalled that a United States 
correspondent who heard him defend 4 
notorious criminal in 1922 had predicted: 
“Gaitan will be President some day.” 


Newsweek, June 23, 1947 
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milk-baths for a million beauties 


© The ancients believed milk-baths 
were beautifiers. All the queens from 
Atlantic City to Hollywood could be 
dunked in the 50 billion quarts now 
produced annually in this country. 
Today, we know that milk and other 
dairy products do far more for beauty 
and vigor when taken internally. And 
the dairy industry brings them to you 
always fresh and pure. 

Cleaning takes a good chunk of the 
day in a modern dairy. To meet their 
strict standards of cleanliness, dairy- 
men all over the country count on 
Wyandotte Dairy Cleaners. These are 


specialized to fill every dairy need 
... for washing bottles, milk-cans, 
pasteurizing systems. . . . There is 
also a Wyandotte germicidal rinse or 
spray for everything the milk touches. 

Wyandotte Dairy Cleaners are typ- 
ical of the Wyandotte Products doing 
quick, safe and efficient work in a 
wide variety of cleaning fields — in 
hotels, hospitals, canneries, laundries, 
as well as dairies. No matter what 
your cleaning problem may be, Wyan- 
dotte has the product for the job— 
and a trained representative nearby 
when you need help or service. 





Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 








yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
SPECIALIZED CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 
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Hero and his daughters in New York 


Nine Points: Sreran Hero, violinist, 
took his two daughters, Maria Teresa, 10, 
and Maria Antonia, 9, to his parents’ home 
in New York from Beverly Hills, where all 
three had been living with his father-in- 
law, Jose Iturbi, pianist, since 1941. Iturbi 
is in London on a concert tour. The 
children’s mother, Maria Iturbi Hero, 
won their custody after she separated 
from Hero in 1939. Then Iturbi tried 
to get them, claiming that his daughter 
was not a fit mother. Mrs. Hero retained 
custody of her daughters by agreeing to let 
them live in Iturbi’s house. Last year she 
shot herself to death there. 


Error: J. Encar Hoover, 52, FBI chief, 
was named one of the ten best fathers of 
the year by the American Mothers Com- 
mittee, none of whose mem- 
bers was aware that Hoover 
is a@ bachelor. Enlightened, 
they hastily transferred the 
honor to Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, father of two. Mrs. 
Katherine Newell, director of 
the committee, explained: 
“One of our mothers was so 
interested in the work [Mr. 
Hoover] was doing she was 
sure he must bea good father.” 


Sirs Laurence Ouivier, 40, 
British actor, was knighted in 
King George’s birthday hon- 
ors list. According to The 
London Tribune, Bucking- 
ham Palace withheld knight- 
hood from Olivier last year 
because he was divorced, but 
overlooked it this year. The 
actor married Vivien Leigh, 
actress, in 1940, after his di- 
vorce from Jill Esmond. Miss 
Leigh becomes Lady Olivier. 


52 








TRANSITION 


Convalescent: Winston CuuRcHILL, 72, 
former British Prime Minister, was feeling 
“very chirpy” following an operation for 
hernia in London, according to his wife. 
“In fact, the great trouble is to keep him 
from being too chirpy,” Mrs. Churchill 
said. Doctors let him smoke a cigar three 
days earlier than they had expected. 


Married: Capt. JoHN EISENHOWER, son 
of the Army Chief of Staff, and BarBara 
JEAN TuHompson, daughter of Col. and 
Mrs. Percy W. Thompson; at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., June 10. They met in Austria, 
where Captain Eisenhower and the bride’s 
father were recently stationed. 


Sensitive: Gioria JEAN, 21, movie singer, 
was so upset over the reaction of British 
critics to her act at the London Casino 
that she fainted orf stage the second night. 
Several critics thought she should not have 
sung “The Lord’s Prayer” in a music hall, 
and one objected to the line, “Forgive us 
our debts.” Miss Jean dropped “The 
Lord’s Prayer” from her program, and 
letters poured in demanding that she sing 
it again. She decided to cancel her tour 
and go home. 


Medal: Ernest Hemineway, author, was 
awarded the Bronze Star for outstanding 
service as a war correspondent in the 
European theater. The medal was pre- 
sented to Hemingway in Havana, where 
he now lives. 


Royal De: Princess ELIzABETH made a 
tremendous hit with London crowds, riding 
side saddle behind her father in the official 
King’s birthday parade (actually he will 
be 52 next Dec. 14). The Princess wore 
the dark blue uniform of a colonel in the 
Grenadier Guards. It was the first Troop- 
ing the Color ceremony since 1939. 





The Princess, riding side saddle, steals the royal show 





International 


Kenneth Eck almost lost his mother 


Together: In Chicago, Mrs. Epirx Ecx, 
38, was reunited with her son, Kenneth, 10, 
six days after she left a suicide note and 
disappeared. Mrs. Eck’s mother had com- 
mitted suicide on May 1 because the 
family was being evicted from their home. 
Overcome by grief and the responsibility 
of finding another home, Mrs. Eck spent 
nearly a week trying to goad herself to 
suicide. A hotel clerk recognized her and 
called police. 


Attack: Mapce Tucker MiItter, 42, 
radio producer-director-writer-actress, was 
critically injured by a robber, posing as a 
window washer, who beat her with a metal 
doorstop in her New York apartment. Her 
assailant, Robert. Smith, a Negro, was 
caught the next day. Mrs. Miller is the 
wife of William Burke Miller, 
radio executive, who won the 
1926 Pulitzer Prize for jour- 
nalism for interviewing Floyd 
Collins, Kentucky explorer 
who was trapped in a cave. 


Died: Davin I. Watsu, 74, 
former Democratic senator 
from Massachusetts; in Bos- 
ton, June 11. Walsh served 
two terms as governor of his 
state, and 26 years in the 
United States Senate. A pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationist, he 
was the chairman of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee during the second 
world war. He was defeated 
last year by Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

WiuuiaM M. (Kip) Broad, 
69, onetime featherweight 
and lightweight boxer and 
movie actor; in New: York, 
June 11 (see page 76). 


Newsweek, June 23, 1947 
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The new dining car has angle seating for extra room. 


Milwaukee Road Speedliners _<anet , ie 
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NEW Olympian Minas 


In Service June 29th 
Read Down Read Up 
Daily Daily 
1:30 pm Lv. Chicago......Ar. 1:45 pm 
2:45 pm Lv. Milwaukee....Ar. 12:30 pm 
7:45 pm Ly. St. Paul...... Ar. 7:25 am 


8:30 pm Lv. Minneapolis...Ar. 6:45 am 
1:10 am Ar. Aberdeen..... Lv. 1:45 am 
1:57 pm Ar. Three Forks...Lv. 10:28 am 








( Yellowstone) ; 
3:48 pm Ar. Butte........ Lv. 8:38 am 
11:50 pm Ar. Spokane...... Lv. 10:15 pm 
8:30 am Ar. Seattle....... Lv. 2:45 pm 
9:45 am Ar. Tacoma...... Lv. 1:30 pm 


—_ 
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ST PAUL 
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CHICAGO-PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


INCE 1935 the famous HiawatTua fleet has been making 
racaaiiia records in the Midwest. Now this Speed- 
liner service is being extended with the OLymp1An HIAWATHAS 
providing a 45 hour schedule between Chicago and Puget Sound. 

Ten of the cars in each twelve car train will be brand new and 
brilliantly different. They include improved Hiawatha coaches 
..-fouralux sleeping cars combining luxury and economy... the 
smart Tip Top Grill car. New all-room cars will come later. 

Vacationing or on business, you'll enjoy the restful silence 
and riding ease of the OLympran Hiawartuas. With their com- 
plete range of accommodations and a: host of new ideas in 
decorations and facilities, these Milwaukee Road Speedliners 
will fulfill your ideal of postwar rail travel. 

For reservations, ask your local railroad agent or write 
F.N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager, UnionStation,Chicago6, 
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FOR A PER FECT 
SUMMER D RINK 

J. Take a tall narrow glass. Add one ounce op 
; of fresh lemon juice, two heaping teaspoons ee cal 
of bar sugat and four of five rwigs of My la Dj 
paste )j 

resh mint. 
2, Add two ounces of OLD COLONY GIN. - | 
Stir the contents with a long spoon, until so lin 
‘ very well mixed, slightly crushing the mint. set 
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AMA CENTENNIAL 


MEDICINE 





Bow to the Past, Hopes for the Future 


As measured by medical science, the 
years 1847-1947 marked a century of al- 
most fabulous progress. It began May 5, 
1847, in the dimly lit hall of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia when 
250 medical men in top hats, clawhammer 
coats, and morning trousers met to found 
the American Medical Association. It 
closed last week in Atlantic City when 
more than 16,000 members of the now 
132,224-strong organization celebrated the 
centennial of the world’s largest and most 
powerful medical body. 

Feature attractions of the 300 scientific 
and 250 technical exhibits in the cavern- 
ous Convention Hall on the Boardwalk 
traced almost every step of the long and 
laborious medica! history. On one hand 
were the tools of the early American 
practitioner—leech jars, a bleeder knife, 
wooden tincture presses, and multicolored 
show globes. On the other, were a pair of 
Bikini goats—the red-haired “Satan,” and 
the white Angora, “Adolf”’—which with a 
50 per cent lethal dose of radiation lived 
to snort at the atom bomb. Above their 
alfalfa-lined pens hung an American flag 
from one of the Bikini vessels still so 
heavily charged with beta and gamma rays 
that it gives forth a sharp rat-a-tat-tat 
through a G®iger counter. 

Fishbein, Historian: The dramatic 
story of the AMA’s fight against quackery, 
medical frauds, drug evils, and faddism has 
been formally told by Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, and for twenty years 
the vigorous and voluble spokesman for 
the organization. It took 1,226 pages and 
5 pounds of coated stock to recite the 
pioneer AMA struggle to raise medical- 
school standards and to establish public- 
health services in Federal and state gov- 
ernments. 

The history* includes the AMA’s bitter 
opposition to all efforts to socialize medical 
care, particularly the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell compulsory health-insurance bill, 
advocated by President Truman. It out- 
lines in detail the AMA’s own plan for 
setting up voluntary medical-insurance 
programs, which would let patients select 
their own doctors, and which keeps all 
medical power in the hands of members 
of the profession. 

With the Specialists: Papers read at 
last week’s meeting covered nearly every 
human disease. Dozens of them on can- 
cer, representing the accumulated force 
of scientific research, mirrored the intense 
public resolution to be rid of the threat of 
this grave and baffling disease. 

As yet there is no direct word on can- 





*THE History OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA 
TIon. By Morris Fishbein, M.D. W. B. Saunders Ca, 
1,226 pages. $10. 
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AMA Presidents: Dr. Harrison Shoul- 


ders, retiring; Dr. Edward Bortz, new 


cer’s cause and cure. But the earnest and 
fully documented report of Dr. Cornelius 
P. Rhoads, director of Memorial Hospital, 
New York, strengthens the position of 
surgery as a curative agent and, at the 
same time, reports intensified. search for 
new means of relief and control. 

“The most noteworthy advance in the 
treatment of neoplastic disease during 
1946 has been the use of nitrogen mus- 
tards,” Rhoads told the visiting doctors. 
The most promising of these chemical 
compounds, developed originally as mili- 
tary poison gases, is commonly termed 
HN2. More than 5,000 treatment units 
have been distributed to 126 institutions 
and some 1,100 clinical reports have been 
received. The results, though still incom- 


plete, were summarized by Dr. Rhoads as 
follows: 

P Hodgkin’s disease: About 70 per cent of 
the patients show objective improvement 
—relief of fever and intense itching, and 
reduction of swollen lymphatic glands. 
Results last about one month in most 
instances, but may rarely endure as long 
as six months. The HN2 treatment may 
then be repeated. 

> Mycloid leukemia: Complete relief can 
be induced in early and moderately ad- 
vanced stages of the disease. It resembles 
the results from X-ray treatment, but is of 
shorter duration. 

> Lymphosarcoma and lymphatic leuke- 
mia: Limited ‘and very transient im- 
provement. Severe toxic reactions are so 
common that the use of HN2 is not 
recommended by Dr. Rhoads. 

P Acute leukemia: Not influenced favor- 
ably by nitrogen mustards. 

> Cancer of the lungs: This can be im- 
proved temporarily in about 50 per cent 
of the cases. 

P Cancers of the gastrointestinal tract, 
oral cavity, breast, and genito-urinary sys- 
tem: Not affected. 

> Melanoma and tumors of the central 
nervous system: May possibly respond to 
some extent, but more information is 
needed. 

Surgical treatment of cancer of the ear 
is beyond question the right course, ac- 
cording to Dr. Rhoads’s report. Of nine- 
teen surgical patients with squamous cell 
cancer of the ear, nine are well after five 
years’ study. Surgery on basal cell cancer 
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Cheerful Patient: Not even a broken leg and its tiny plaster cast 
have erased the smile of 7-month-eld Nancy Roacher, whose leg 
and morale were being raised in a Florida hospital last week, 
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Whose Fault? In a new, ten- 
year study by Memorial Hos- 
pital, N. Y., blame for delay in 
discovering cancer has _ been 
lifted from patients to a consid- 
erable degree. Lay education 
and enlightenment is the reason. 


of the ear resulted in 81 per cent cures for 
the same length of time. 

“Nowhere is the drift toward radical 
surgery seen more clearly than in the treat- 
ment of cancers of the mouth and upper 
respiratory tract,” Rhoads said. “Sufficient 
evidence is available to prove that many 
mouth cancers, now often classified as 
suitable only for palliative care, can actu- 
ally be cured if bold measures are taken 
by competent surgeons.” 

The Voice Bex: What to do about 
cancer of the larynx is still debatable. In 
a review of results of radiation therapy, 
30 out of 110 patients studied are said to 
be free of the disease after five years. In 
another study, 18 five-year cures out of 
47 patients treated with radiation were 
reported. 

“The loss of voice and surgical hazards 
connected with removal of the larynx have 
in the past’ been serious deterrents to 
surgery,” Rhoads admitted. But modern 
techniques for development of the eso- 
phageal voice and the ability of skilled 
surgeons, who have performed 226 total 
laryngectomies for cancer with only four 
fatalities, have altered the situation. “Sur- 
Pa ‘ 

*Detection requires a thorough physical examina- 
tion and special diagnostic techniques. 
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gical intervention probably saves lives in 
significant numbers,” Rhoads said, “and 
many prefer their lives to their larynxes.” 

The preferred treatment of breast can- 
cer remains surgical, Rhoads pointed out. 
In one clinic amputating more than 500 
breasts annually, the five-year cure rate 
for all patients is 46 per cent, the post- 
operative mortality 0.2 per cent, and the 
incidence of local skin recurrence not over 
19 per cent. 

Other papers included: 

For Leukemia: Lives of patients suf- 
fering from this almost always fatal dis- 
ease have been prolonged by oral and 
intramuscular doses of urethane (ethyl 
carbamate), administered by a group of 
Milwaukee doctors headed by John S. 
Hirschboeck (Newsweek, July 1, 1946). 
In 22 cases of leukemia and in eight cases 
of metastatic malignant cancer, “a note- 
worthy fall in the white blood cell count 
occurred in all but one case of leukemia,” 
the doctors claimed. Given for from three 
to 60 days, the drug brought greatest re- 
lief to victims of chronic lymphatic leu- 
kemia. 

Not for All Anemias: For the macro- 
cytic anemias of pregnancy, pellagra, sprue, 
and other nutritional disturbances, folic 
acid (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 5, 1945) brings 
prompt and dramatic results.. But this 
valuable synthetic drug should never re- 
place liver extract in the treatment of 
more complicated pernicious anemia, 
warned Dr. Russell L. Haden of the Cleve- 
land Clinic. For this form of anemia, 
which involves the circulation, the gastro- 
intestinal tract and the central nervous 
system, liver extract, properly adminis- 
tered, is “almost a perfect treatment,” 
Haden said. 

Hearts and Prostates: The elderly 
man (between 60 and 70) who has a bad 
heart need never be denied the comfort 
and prolonged life that follow surgery of 
the bladder, according to Dr. Herman L. 
Kretschmer of Chicago, one of the coun- 
try’s leading urologists. In a series of 404 
prostatic operations on men with severe 
heart diseases, there were only six deaths, 
and but one of those was actually due to 
heart failure, Kretschmer said. The Chi- 
cago urologist credits his good results to 
(1) delayed surgery until the patient is 
in relatively good condition; (2) a modi- 
fied operation to fit his precise needs; (3) 
the use of sodium pentothal for anesthe- 
sia, and (4) getting the patient out of 
bed the next day to avoid pneumonia and 
possible embolism. 

Irradiation Babies: The application 
of very small doses of X-ray to the ovaries 
and to the pituitary gland has enabled 43 
out of 57 infertile women, ranging in age 
from 21 to 35, to have children when all 
other methods failed. The women, all of 
whom suffered from severe menstrual dis- 
turbance, were treated with extreme cau- 
tion by Drs. Charles Mazer and Simon B. 
Forman of Philadelphia. 


Penicillin’s Impresario 


American doctors, grown used to the mi- 
raculous curative qualities of the now 
widely used penicillin, listened with avid 
interest to the antibiotics report of Sir 
Howard Florey of Oxford, England, co- 
holder with Sir Alexander Fleming of the 
Nobel Prize for his work on penicillin. 

Sir Howard, a quiet, rather shy Briton, 
was nonetheless briskly businesslike in his 
support of unlimited claims for the success 
of the miracle drug. Not as penicillins in- 
ventor but as_ penicillin’s impresario, 
Florey went so far as to contradict flatly 
the belief held by many American scien- 
tists that disease-producing micro-organ- 
isms can acquire in the human body a re- 
sistance to penicillin during prolonged 
treatment with the drug. 

Since the announcement of penicillin in 
1940, Sir Howard and his associates at 
Oxford have undertaken “a flood of in- 
vestigations” in the field of other anti- 
biotics. The present state of research for 
new and powerful germ killers as summed 
up by the British stientist: 

P Fungi: Study of “several hundred” of 
the class of organisms that produced peni- 
cillin has so far been disappointing. In a 
long list ranging from penicillic acid to the 
Aspergilli, only one—helvolic acid, or fu- 
migacin (NEWSWEEK, June 2) —‘even ap- 
proaches being a chemotherapeutic agent,” 
Florey said. Helvolic acid is not yery toxic, 


‘is not destroyed by tissue enzymes, is ab- 


sorbed from the gastro-intestinal canal, is 
stable, and is active against a host of bac- 
teria. But bacteria acquire resistance 
against this chemical with very great ease, 
and while it has worked rather well in 
streptococci- and _— staphylococci-infected 
laboratory mice, it is “not 100 per cent et- 
fective.” 

> Basidiomycetes: Of some 30,000 species, 
several hundred have produced antibiotics, 
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Florey: Co-discoverer of penicillin 
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but they are for the most part far too 
toxic, and some are relatively inactive. 

> Actinomycetes: This group of organisms 
to which streptomycin belongs has _ pro- 
duced far better results. At least three new 
substances—streptothrycin, proactinomy- 
cin, and grisein—warrant continued inves- 
tigation. Streptothrycin and grisein were 
extracted in the United States by Dr. 
Selman A. Waksman of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Proactinomycin, extracted at Oxford, 
is “on the verge of being a systemic chem- 
otherapeutic agent.” Its range is said to be 
similar to that of penicillin, but it is less 
potent and more toxic. 

> Bacillus: “This certainly looks to be a 
group with prospects,” Florey said. Spe- 
cifically, he named bacitracin, discovered 
in America by Dr. Frank L. Meleney 
(Newsweek, Oct. 29, 1945), and licheni- 
form. While differing from one another, 
both drugs are capable of protecting 
animals infected with streptococcus, pneu- 
mococeus, anthrax bacillus, and staphy- 
lococcus. A third antibiotic, subtilin, 
appears to be able to halt infection by 
anthrax bacilli and pneumococci. 

Distaff Chemist: In the early days 
when Sir Howard and his associates were 
combing American and British industry to 
arrange for mass production of penicillin, 
Lady Florey, Sir Howard’s attractive doc- 
tor-wife, was busy in her research labora- 
tory, trying to expand the clinical use of 
the precious. and limited quantity then ex- 
tracted laboriously from the mold. 

“In those days, we could treat 100 septic 
hands by local application with the amount 
of penicillin necessary to cure one case of 
pneumonia,” Lady Florey told Newsweek. 
“Those were the quiet years before the 
‘song and dance’ started.” 

Now history is being repeated. With 
ample supplies of penicillin everywhere, 
Lady Florey, a pretty, petite English 
woman with light brown hair and gray 
eyes, is begging her husband for minute 
quantities of “the new biotics with the 
fancy names” for clinical research, either 
at Oxford or in the many British hospitals 
that she covers in her work. 


Awards and Exhibits 


The AMA Gold Medal for the most orig- 
inal scientific exhibit went to Drs. George 
E. Burch and Paul Reaser -of Tu- 
lane Medical School, New Orleans. Their 
demonstration showed the use of radioac- 
tive sodium as a tracer to determine the 
varying degrees of congestive heart failure 
in patients. The study also showed the 
value of mercurial diuretics, which in- 
crease the rate of sodium excretion in the 
kidneys, in the treatment of this ailment. 

The Silver Medal was awarded to Dr. 
G. H. Faget and his associates of the 
United States Marine Hospital, Carville, 
La., for their experiments with promin, 
diasone, and promizole (Newsweek, Oct. 
29, 1945) in the treatment of leprosy. 
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Woodward with a model of the molecules he built 


Baited Breath 


Mosquitoes find their way to their tar- 
gets because they are attracted by the 
odor of human breath. That was the con- 
clusion from a series of experiments car- 
ried out at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, and reported last week in Lon- 
don by the British publication, Science 
Today. 


The Protein Makers 


Chemistry this week racked up a major 
triumph, full of significance to industry 
and biological science, in its long and 
patient effort to duplicate nature’s trick 
of creating those essential compounds of 
life, the proteins. 

Until now the most learned laboratory 
scientists had bowed in baffled respect be- 
fore this everyday miracle of life. Given 
the raw materials—mostly carbon, water, 
nitrogen, and smaller amounts of other 
components—even the humble single-celled 
yeasts can build proteins. All plants syn- 
thesize their own. Animals digest them 
down into the smaller molecules known as 
amino acids, and recombine those parts 
into their own characteristic kinds of pro- 
tein—the myosin of muscle, the fibroin of 
silk, or the keratin of wool, horn, feathers, 
and _ hair. 

Chemists easily tore proteins to bits, 
and with more difficulty identified the 
amino acids in the wreckage. But like the 
small boy who took apart the expensive 
watch, they could never put the pieces 
together again in working order. A scien- 
tist might proceed to his laboratory know- 


ing full well that the amino acids from the 
albumin in the white of his breakfast eggs 
were being efficiently rebuilt into the tis- 
sues of his own body. Yet the same com- 
ponents, in laboratory glassware, would 
not go together. 

Synthetic Invaders: In the face of 
such persistent failures, scientists of an 
earlier epoch resigned themselves with 
references to a mysterious “vital force” 
at work only in living things. But for more 
than a century the domain of the so-called 
“vital force” has been invaded farther and 
farther by synthetic processes. 

Textbooks of organic chemistry now list 
thousands of compounds, formerly con- 
sidered the unique products of life, which 
can be manufactured from inanimate mat- 
ter. Sugars, vitamins, and alcohol have 
become as familiar to industrial chemists 
as petroleum and coal. If proteins still 
eluded synthesis, modern chemists rea- 
soned, it was only because their molecules 
were much larger and more complex. If 
the right procedure could be found, there 
was no reason why they could not be man- 
ufactured. 

That working faith was justified by this 
week’s announcement from the Harvard 
laboratory of Di. Robert B. Woodward, 
30-year-old chemist alica ly celebrated for 
his collaboration thice years ago in the 
synthesis of quinine. In the Journal of the 
Aterican Chemical Society he reported 
the “first successful synthesis” of mole- 
cules closely resemblisig one class of natu- 
ral proteins. 

As might have been expected, Wood- 
ward employed polymerization—the join- 
ing of small molecules to make big ones— 
already commercially used to convert gas 
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into gasoline, and to manufacture nylon 
and synthetic rubber. The difference was 
that Woodward was able to apply this to 
the stubborn amino acids. The accepted 
theory has been that proteins are formed 
by the joining of amino acids by chemical 
hooks known as peptide links, in which a 
carbon atom at the end of one amino-acid 
molecule would attach to a nitrogen atom 
in the next. Woodward followed that 
theory, and it worked. 

Chains of Growth: Forty years ago 
one of the pioneers in protein study, Dr. 
Emil Fischer, succeeded in making a chain 
of eighteen amino-acid units. But natural 
proteins consist of chains varying from a 
hundred to tens of thousands of units. 
Woodward discovered the trick of making 
chains grow to full size. He found a combi- 
nation of amino acids in which whenever 
an additional unit joined the chain, it re- 
acted to form at its unattached end a new 
active center for another linkage. By this 
method he grew giant chain molecules, 
stringing up as many as 10,000 amino-acid 
units like so many paper clips to form 
structures with molecular weights several 
million times that of the hydrogen atom. 

One substance thus produced had the 
chemical nature of silk, and when a solu- 
tion was squirted from a hypodermic nee- 
dle, it congealed into a silk-like thread. A 
Harvard announcement, supplementing 
Woodward’s restrained technical report, 
said his process offered industrial prospects 
for real silk without silkworms, real wool 
not shorn from sheep, and genuine fur 
that never warmed an animal’s back. 
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With his synthetic product Woodward 
carried out experiments the silkworm nev- 
er tried. Pouring a solution on a flat sur- 
face, he could later peel@ £ a transparent, 
plastic film as large as a page of News- 
WEEK but less than a thousandth of an 
inch thick. This indicated a new realm of 
synthetic materials, greatly broadening 
the field now occupied by glues and plas- 
tics obtained from the natural proteins of 
gelatin and skimmed milk. 

Beyond these industrial possibilities, 
whose economic aspects have yet to be 
evaluated, an important trail had been 
opened to an intriguing area of further re- 
search into the very nature of life, growth, 
heredity, and disease. The fibrous kind of 
protein that makes silk and wool is among 
the simpler types. More complex proteins, 
built of a number of different amino acids, 
play key roles in living cells. 

Antibietic Seareh: [In the biological 
realm, Woodward’s group is now working 
on some highly practical objectives. They 
are interested in the protein-like sub- 
stances known as antibiotics which are 
exuded by certain soil bacteria and are em- 
ployed medically to combat disease bac- 
teria (see page 56). To obtain such anti- 
biotics as gramicidin and bacitracin, the 
drug ‘companies now must cultivate col- 
onies of bacteria just as the wool grower 
must raise sheep. 

Woodward has already applied his new 
process to synthesizing compounds similar 
to these natural antibiotics. (The medi- 
cal effectiveness of the compounds has 
not yet been determined.) Synthetic pro- 
duction of these drugs, and of possible 





RKO-Pathé Newsreel from International 
Going Up: A party from the New England Museum of Natural 
History last week scaled the 20,270-foot peak of Mount McKinley, 
Alaska, highest point in North America. Mrs. Bradford Washburn, 
5-foot 110-pound wife of the leader of the party, and the mother 
of three children, was the first woman ever to make the climb. 


new ones, would rank in importance with 
last year’s synthesis of penicillin (News. 
weEEk, Nov. 11, 1946). 

Bright Beginner: Robert B. Wood. 
ward started amazing the chemical world 
when he entered the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at 16 from Quincy 
High School with as much knowledge of 
organic chemistry as his professors could 
have hoped to impart to an average stu- 
dent by the end of his college career. Cut- 
ting away academic red tape, MIT turned 
its freshman prodigy loose on independent 
study and research. At the end of three 
years the faculty gave him a B.S. degree 
and qualified him for a $1,000 fellowship 
so that he could forgo part-time work for 
tuition money. A year later, at 20, he had 
his Ph. D. and started on full-fledged re- 
search at Harvard. 

At 30, Professor Woodward looks and jis 
no older than many a graduate student. 
Despite his phenomenal career he has none 
of the appearance of the eccentric genius. 
A sandy-haired man of average height, he 
plays baseball with students (who call him 
“Bob”) , has a good sense of humor, smokes 
lots of cigarettes, and carries a vacuum jug 
of coffee to his laboratory to sustain him 
through a long day of hard work. 

He keeps in close touch with industry, 
having worked on the quinine synthesis in 
connection with the Polaroid Corp., for 
which his wife, a Smith College graduate, 
also is a technical consultant. 

Woodward accomplished his _ protein 
synthesis with the assistance of another 
young chemist, C. H. Schramm. Their 
working environment in Converse Lab- 
oratory at Harvard looks like any small 
chemistry lab in a high school or college. 
Schramm has a reputation for keeping his 
workbench neat as a pin. Woodward 
doesn’t mind a little disorder—as long as 
those amino acids ‘hook themselves up 
into the right kinds of molecules. 


Millicuries for a Curie? 


Radioactivity is measured in millicuries, 
a name honoring Marie Curie of France 
and her discovery of radium. The Atomic 
Energy Commission, which has been get- 
ting unprecedented quantities of radio- 
active substances from the Oak Ridge 
nuclear pile, so far has declined to comply 
with foreign requests for them, although 
their only uses are for research and certain 
medical treatments (NEWswEEK, April 14). 
For one thing, it wants first to supply 
fully the needs of American scientists. 

Last week the Federation of American 
Scientists petitioned the commission to let 
their colleagues in other countries have a 
share. As a fitting gesture to initiate the 
program, they urged the sending of ten 
millicuries of Carbon 14 to Marie Curie’s 
daughter, Irene, director of the Curie 
Laboratory in Paris, and herself the joint 
discoverer, with her husband, of artificial 
radioactivity. 
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A friend that your 

grandfather knew and trusted 

is still the same friend of 

your family.today. That friend is 
Schlitz... the beer in which quality 
is never sacrificed for volume. 

In war and in peace, in good times 
and bad, Schlitz has held firmly 
to the simple belief that a man’s 
work or his product always should 
be his best. That belief flavors 
every bottle or can of Schlitz, and 
makes the Schlitz label one you are 
proud to place before your guests. 
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Copyright 1947, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Beer that made 


Milwaukee Famous 








Politicians Without Paint 


The political he-men can relax. They 
don’t have to wear make-up for the tele- 
vision camera. 

The news came last week from John 
Royal, NBC vice president in charge of 
television, in angry denial of,a statement 
made by the Hollywood make-up expert, 
Max Factor Jr. What had presumably 
scared politicians and angered Royal was 
Factor’s prediction that without make-up 
politicians would look “bleached out and 
expressionless.” _ 

For President Truman, Factor recom- 
mended that the “rugged character lines 
in his face should be decidedly shadowed 
with reddish brown; his ‘glittering hair’ 
combed through with a touch of hair-dark- 
ener to dull the sheen; embellishment with 
dark brown eye make-up and lipstick.” To 
all this Royal snorted that with the use 
of make-up ‘the politicians’ “looks would 
be ludicrous, not improved.” 


Kate Smith Speaks 


In the seventeen years that Kate Smith 
has been on the air—generally on CBS— 
she has rarely kicked about anything. Last 
week Miss Smith was in Chicago to accept 
the 1947 American Brotherhood Arts ci- 
tation from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. After the award 
luncheon she called a press conference. 
With it, brotherhood went out the window 
and the woman who had come to be known 
as perennially good-tempered slashed out 
at CBS—in an acid manner generally as- 
sociated with Fred Allen. 

“You don’t have freedom of speech on 
CBS,” the singer said, referring to her 
daytime program, Kate Smith Speaks 
(CBS, Monday-Friday, 12-12:15 p.m., 
EDT). “Every day I get orders that I 
must take this or that out of my script,” 
she claimed. “Why, they wouldn’t even 
let me talk about Lucky Luciano when he 
slipped out to Cuba .. . I’ve been in radio 
for quite a while and I’ve been fairly suc- 
cessful . . . I don’t see why I should let 
anybody try to tell me how to run my 
program.” 

These, said Miss Smith, were some of 
the reasons why she was leaving CBS on 
June 23 to start speaking on the Mutual 
network. Mutual executives, she asserted, 
had assured her they would give her no 
interference. 

For the Record: No one knew what 
provoked Kate’s attack. Ted Collins, her 
longtime manager and co-star, and the 
man who usually does the talking, com- 
mented: “If Miss Smith said that she'll 
have to get out of it herself.” He added: 
“I think Miss Smith is leaving Columbia 
because she has a better contract.” 

In New York, CBS officials refused a 
fight and merely pointed to the record. 
The sponsors of both her daily program 
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Current Listening 


Tue AvutHor Meets THE Critics. 
NBC, Sunday, 4:30-5 p.m., EDT. Sus- 
taining. The only book-review program 
on the air as entertaining as it is liter- 
ate, this program, nevertheless waded 
through seven years of local station ap- 
prenticeship before NBC on June 1 took 
it on as network fare. Each week an 
author comes before two critics for a 
free-swinging discussion of his latest 
book. The author is kept from the crit- 
ics’ throats by the tact and humor of 
John K. M. McCaffery, who since he 
became the program’s moderator has 
been hired by M-G-M as its Eastern 
story editor. All told, Author Meets the 
Critics is the perfect program for listen- 
ers who like good debate, good books, 
or both. 

Tue Famiry Hour. CBS, Sunday, 
5-5:30 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 
Unlike most sponsors, Prudential con- 
tinues its wintertime format for sum- 
mertime listeners. It merely switches to 
less expensive stars singing a happy if 
sometimes trite combination of classics 
and popular songs. This year Eileen 
Farrell is the summer star, as she has 
been since 1943. And many listeners 
will consider her soprano as good or 
better than some of the singing of win- 
ter months. Also on hand are Charles 
Fredericks, tenor, and the music of 
Tom Jones’s orchestra. 

Tue Jack Paar Suow. NBC, Sun- 
day, 7-7:30 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by 
the American Tobacco Co. Last Janu- 
ary, 29-year-old 
Jack Paar, after 
only three weeks 
on the Vaughan 
Monroe _ show, 
tore up his radio 
contract with 
Camel cigarettes 
and bolted to 
Hollywood, say- 
ing: “If this is 
radio, it should 
never have been 
invented.” But 
Paar left himself 
an out—an audition record circulated 
among prospective sponsors. Jack 
Benny heard it—and Paar was set as 
Benny’s summer replacement. And 
Luckies are gambling $10,000 a week— 
big summertime money—in the hope 
that the Paar comedy will convulse 
civilians as it once did the GI’s. But 
so far, Paar’s performance has been 
more promise than pay-off. He has good 
timing. But his style—with switches 
from something sounding hke an imi- 
tator of Henry Morgan to a Bob Hope- 


Jack Paar 
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type monologue to an Alan Young-like 
semi-satiric skit—does not overwork 
the listeners for laughs. Yet given the 
not-too-particular summer audience, 
Paar may yet emerge as radio's newest 
comic, particularly with his present 
good assistance from singer Trudy 
Erwin and the Page Cavanaugh Trio. 

Tue Avec Tenpteton Suow. NBC, 
8-8:30 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by Chase 
& Sanborn Coffee. Once again the spe- 
cial brand of Templeton piano magic is 
back, currently replacing Edgar Bergen 
and Charlie McCarthy. By this time, 
every radio listener must have heard 
Templeton at least once and know that 
he can switch from classical music, to 
popular, to a satire of both with the 
greatest of ease, wit, and entertain- 
ment. His sponsors are wisely letting 
him do all that on his current show, 
just stopping to dress up the corners 
with a guest singer. The only bad con- 
nection is the fault of the writers who 
seem to want Templeton and an- 
nouncer Ben Grauer to speak in a 
phony sort of poesy. 

CuesTERFIELD Suprer Cius. NBC, 
Monday. Wednesday, and Friday, 
7-7:15 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by Ches- 
terfield Cigarettes. Tex Beneke and the 
Glenn Miller band have taken over for 
Perry Como, for the summer. It is the 
music of one of the top bands of the 
moment in a shapely 15-minute format. 

Opinton-Aire. Mutual, Wednesday, 
10-10:30 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. De- 
spite its corny title, this program is a 
sensible new development in forum pro- 
grams. It presents both sides of a perti- 
nent question, though with the usual 
inadequate time for complete argument. 
But instead of leaving the listener hang- 
ing ta a handful of loose ideas, Opinion- 
Aire ends with the specific result that 
the debate had in molding a small seg- 
ment of public opinion. The trick is in 
setting up a studio jury of twelve and 
giving listeners in four cities—different 
ones each week—a chance to phone in 
their opinions. Complete telephone ,and 
mail results follow a week after the 
broadcast. So far Opinion-Aire has suc- 
ceeded in proving—if not conclusively 
at least indicatively—that radio listen- 
ers, by a ratio of seven to five, think 
that the “Truman Administration Is 
Doing a Good Job.” In the companion 
broadcast, “Are Republicans in Con- 
gress Doing a Good Job?” Sen. Robert 
Taft fell into such hot debate with Sen. 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney that Moderator 
Bill Slater was hard put to keep order. 
In total then, Opinion-Aire is an edify- 
ing and more than occasionally enter- 
taining new forum program. 
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and her weekly song fest, Kate Smith 
Sings (CBS, Sunday, 6:30-7 p.m., EDT), 
had failed to renew their contracts. Mu- 
tual, in sore need of big-name stars, had 
offered her a gold-loaded, cooperatively 
sponsored spot. She and Collins had ac- 
cepted. The nighttime show was still for 
sale. 

As for Miss Smith’s example of censor- 
ship, CBS pointed out that on her Feb. 24 
broadcast Miss Smith had read a news 
item about Luciano’s Cuban junket. 

Meantime, the portly singer announced 
that she and Collins had another program 
all set—a daily fifteen-minute disk-jockey 
session on Mutual’s New York station, 
WOR. But Kate will be a disk jockey with 
a twist. She will play only her own records, 





The Truman Voice 


If plainness in speech were the way to 
the Presidency, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
would not have won a single term—and 
Harry Truman would be assured of the 
1948 election. But perversely enough, 
when Truman became President in 1945, 
the American people showed little enthu- 
siasm for the so-called “General American” 
that he and 90,000,000 of them speak. 
Consequently, one of Truman’s first un- 
official Presidential chores was working 
with a voice coach. 

Mr. Truman’s address last week to the 
Canadian Parliament (see page 44) was 
his 45th network speech as President, and 
in it even the most casual 
listener could hear the 
changes three years of 
coaching and experience 
had_ wrought. 

For Newsweek, Dr. 
James Bender, director of 
the National Institute for 
Human Relations and com- 
piler of. the NBC Hand- 
book of Pronunciation, not- 
ed some improvements: 
> Mr. Truman no longer 
stresses unimportant words. 
Where once he said “We 
SHALL not,” he now says 
“We shall Nor.” 
> He is learning to master 
the “u” sounds. He cor- 
rectly pronounces “insti- 
tute” as “instityoot.” But 
on other words he slips 
back to old habits, for ex- 
ample saying “dooti” in- 
stead of “dyooti.” 
> His voice is pitched al- 
most half a tone lower than 
when he became President. 
‘ P Except for a few words 
like “yrwnited Nations” 
he has stopped accenting 
the first syllable on words 
beginning with a vowel. 
> He phrases his reading 
more professionally. Dr. 
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Bender says “His thought monuments are 
better.” 

The man who has thus altered the 
President’s voice is J. Leonard Reinsch 
(Periscope, June 9), who, as manager of 
three radio stations, is fully familiar with 
radio’s demands on a public speaker. In 
their three-year association Mr. Truman 
and his 38-year-old coach have worked out 
a now standard approach to each speech. 
Several days before it is to be given, the 
President starts reading it to Reinsch. 

To slow the President’s pace, the speech 
is typed a few lines to a page, and each 
page is marked with pronunciation and 
phrasing instructions. And to keep the 
President at ease, Reinsch personally sur- 
veys the room where the speech is to be 
made and checks lighting and equipment. 

Reinsch’s desire was to “get across to 
the listeners the friendly and completely 
sincere personality of the man.” Hence 
some of Mr. Truman’s Missouri speech 
idiosyncrasies remain. He still says “waar” 
for war and “partikiller” for particular. 

In spite of all Reinsch’s efforts, the real 
Truman does not—and probably never 
will—come across over the air. Reading a 
speech naturally is an art few ever acquire. 
Last week in Ottawa the President de- 
parted from his text, looked up at his 
audience, and ad-libbed a few lines in 
answer to Prime Minister Mackenzie 


King’s introduction. Listening in New 
York, Dr. Bender beamed. “His improvised 
remarks are his best,” he said. 





International 


Radio Deb: Mme. Andrei Gromyko, wife of 
Russia’s UN delegate, made her first Amer- 
ican broadcast over WJZ, New York, on 
June 12 at a “hospitality” center opened 


by the Pepsi-Cola Co. for UN employes. 


The Oracle of Gold Hill 


There is no birthday or similar milestone 
to serve as an excuse for the party, and 
The Portland Oregonian hasn’t had any- 
thing to do with it. The people of Gold 
Hill, a hamlet of 600 that sits amid the 
breath-taking grandeur of Southwestern 
Oregon’s Cascade country, have simply 
decided it is time to show Ben Hur Lamp- 
man how much they think of him. 

And so, next Saturday, June 21, is Ben 
Hur Lampman day in Gold Hill. The town 
will turn out for a parade, races, baseball 
game, tobacco-spitting contest, free salm- 
on barbecue, and dance. 

Lampman is one of the reasons why 
The Oregonian can boast that thousands 
of its faithful in the Pacific Northwest 
turn to its editorial page before they ever 
look at page one, sports, or the comics. 
Newsboys have been known to hawk 
Oregonians by crying: “Ben Hur Lamp- 
man’s done it again.” The late John H. 
Finley, editor of The New York Times, 
once listed Lampman as one of the nation’s 
five best editorial writers. 

To this, Oregonian readers and Gold Hill 
would reply: “We knew it all the time.” 
Gold Hill saw Lampman first in 1912 
when, with his wife and family of three, 
he came there and took ‘over the small 
weekly from a brother who had itching 
feet. Lampman had grown up in the wecek- 
ly newspapers. At 19 he had broken away 
from one which his father owned in Lamp- 
man’s native Barron, Wis., and started his 
own, The Michigan (N. D.) Arena. He 
ran this from 1905 to 1912, when he per- 
suaded his fellow townsmen to buy it so 
he could take his wife West for her health. 

Fishing and Hustling: In Gold Hill, 
Lampman’s 500 subscribers often had to 
wait for their paper while Lampman went 
fishing in the Rogue River that tumbles 
through the town, or hustled the few dol- 
lars necessary to spring his boilerplate 
out of an express office and onto a press. 
Evenings, after fishing, he would go to 
his office and write his column of prose and 
verse, appropriately titled, “Overdrafts, 
Secured and Unsecured.” To add to his 
slim income, Lampman served as Gold Hill 
correspondent for The Oregonian, and his 
copy caught the eye of Edgar Piper, then 
Oregonian editor. 

In 1916, Piper lured Lampman down 
to Portland as a reporter for $25 a week. 
then the second highest reporter’s pay on 
the paper. Lampman toiled for six years 
as a reporter, and did so well that once a 
Congressional investigating committee sit- 
ting in Portland, postponed its hearings 
until The Oregonian could find Lampman. 
He was out fishing. In 1922, Lampman 
went into the editorial “sanctum to stay. 

As associate editor and one of four cdi- 
torial writers on The Oregonian, Lamp- 
man has done his share of political writing. 
But mostly he is an expert on those things 
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Lampman: Anonymity wasn’t his lot 


too often neglected (probably for scarcity 
of talent) by papers—whimsy, humor, the 
beauty of nature, the joy of the outdoors. 
Lampman characters—“the little old lady 
who lives at the end of the car line, soul 
alone with her old gray cat,” “Mr. Per- 
kins of Suburbia,” and “Him and Her 
continually ajawering at one t’other”—are 
so real to some readers that The Oregonian 
gets letters asking about them. 

Rhythm in Spring: A south wind 
hints of spring, and Lampman writes: 
“The striding south wind, the> vastness 
and the clemency of him, affects us quite 
as it does birds—and so we chatter about 
it since we can neither caw as the crow 
nor chirrup as the robin. To each his own 
way of praising . . . But look here now— 
our fingers are crossed—and we wish it 
distinctly to be understood that we haven’t 
said—not at all—Here’s the spring’.” 

Lampman’s_ rhythmic _ style, readily 
spotted by readers, often scans into poetry. 
A school principal did just that with one 
of his wartime editorials, “Where Are You, 
Soldier?” A typical sample of what a prose 
line became: 


The taste of the day, of the wind, 
Is of marsh and of woodland, 


And is sweeter than wine. 


The Oregonian reprinted, on demand, 
both forms of the editorial for distribu- 
tion to servicemen. 

On Portland’s downtown streets, Lamp- 
man is as easily recognized as his edito- 
nals. His flowing windsor ties, which he 
has always worn without affectation, fit 
his poetic reputation. His big Western 
hats conflict oddly with the ties. His ro- 
tund belt line bespeaks his love of good 
food, and his baggy trousers often look as 
though they had just come back from a 
fishing trip. 

The Compleat Angler: In his young- 
er days, Lampman roughed it with the 
ruggedest on Oregon’s streams and lakes, 
and took his whisky and gin neat with 
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the hardiest tipplers. But now, at 60, a bad 
heart has forced him to cut down on every- 
thing, including his once prolifie output for 
The Oregonian. Besides his editorials he 
used to write a by-line short story or 
sketch for the Sunday magazine. One, 
“Them Guys Is Nuts,” the tale of how 
he and the late Ralph Lee, Oregonian car- 
toonist, landed a 6-foot-10%-inch sturgeon 
in landlocked Blue Lake near Portland, 
is a classic of its kind. Two of Lampman’s 
short stories for magazines have won O. 
Henry memorial prizes, and critics have 
compared the literary charm of his “The 
Coming of the Pond Fishes” with that of 
Izaak Walton’s “The Compleat Angler.” 

Lampman long ago could have fled The 
Oregonian for lusher literary markets. But 
he just never has wanted to leave Oregon, 
with which he fell in love at first sight. 
In 1914, he wrote glowingly: “Gold Hill 
is the perfect and picturesque site for a 
thriving city.” Gold Hill is about the same 
as he found it, but its people believe it 
might have fulfilled Lampman’s youthful 
prophecy had he stayed. On Saturday, they 
aim to tell him so. 


Miss West at Greenville 


New Yorker readers already had been 
treated to some magnificent court report- 
ing by Rebecca West, the Eire-born, 54- 
year-old British novelist, critic, and essay- 
ist. For The New Yorker she had vividly 
pictured the treason trials of the late Lord 
Haw Haw and John Amery, the patheti- 
cally errant son of Britain’s wartime Secre- 
tary of State for India, L. S. Amery, and 
the war-crimes trials at Nuremberg. 

Last week, the sophisticated New Yorker 
came up with Westian trial prose that 
topped anything she yet had done. It was 
her moving, 17,000-word, 39 column ac- 
count of the South’s first full-dress lynch- 
ing trial at Greenville, S.C., last month. 
The New Yorker gave it a play second 
only to that accorded John Hersey’s maga- 
zine-length piece on Hiroshima last August 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 9, 1946). Miss West’s 
story ate up about one-third of the issue’s 
editorial space. 

Triple Tragedy: To Miss West the 
complex social mosaic that produced the 
trial and acquittal of 31 white men (28 of 
them cab drivers) , who wrought vengeance 
on Willie Earle, a Negro, for his fatal stab- 
bing of another cab driver, was a tragic 
opera. 

It was a tragedy of physical climate 
whose “cloying and clinging heat” makes 
an “amazing achievement” of sustaining 
life in an unhealthy moral climate. “These 
people would deny it is the climate that 
has challenged them . .. When they name 
an antagonist against whom they have to 
pit themselves, they simply and passion- 
ately and frequently name the North, with 
the same hatred . . . that the Irish feel 
for the English.” 

It was a tragedy of poverty-born preju- 
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dice in a shabby fringe area where “blacks 
and whites snarled at each other like 
starved dogs fighting over a garbage can.” 
Of men like Roosevelt Carlos Hurd, a key 
leader of the mob, who “looked like an 
itinerant preacher devoted to the worship 
of a tetchy and uncooperative God.” Of 
men like Bradley Morrah Jr., one of the 
defense lawyers, who with his client, gave 
the impression that “they were stranded 
in the wrong century, like people locked in 
a train that has been shunted onto a sid- 
ing. Mr. Morrah was . . . obviously coura- 
geous.” 

It was tragedy of men like Earle, 
whose epileptic fits caused him to fall from 
the truck he liked to drive—and from 
grace. “[He] was forced to work as a con- 
struction laborer, an occupation he did not 
like so well and that brought him less 
money. He became extremely depressed, 
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Rebecca West: The opera was tragic 


and began to drink heavily. His fits be- 
came more frequent, and he developed a 
great hostility to white men.” Of men like 
John Bolt Culbertson, whose defense of 
the lynching as the slaying of a mad dog 
ripped off the mantle of liberalism he had 
worn. “A more disgusting incident cannot 
have happened in any court of law in any 
time,” Miss West wrote heatedly. 

Utter Betrayal: For Judge J. Robert 
Martin Jr., who flushed at the jurors’ ver- 
dict and didn’t thank them, Miss West, 
like all other reporters at the trial, had 
praise. “Throughout the trial he stood on 
the skyline, proclaiming his hostility to 
lawlessness . . .” The sloppily presented 
state case justified the verdict, in Miss 
West’s opinion, but “these wretched people 
[the defendants and their families] have 
been utterly betrayed.” 

“For an hour or two, the trial had built 
up in them that sense of law which is as 
necessary to man as bread and water and 
a roof. They had been killing for what it 
is: a hideousness that begets hideousness.” 
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Bears by the Tail, Bulls in Offing 


He who sells what isn’t his’n 
Must buy it back or go to prison 


If any Wall Street speculators were wor- 
ried last week about going to prison, they 
failed to show it. But more than a few 
bearish traders who had sold stock that 
wasn’t theirs were anxiously buying it 
back at higher prices. 

The Wall Street bear, a predatory 
creature; makes money out of falling 
prices. Expecting a decline in the market, 
he sells stock he doesn’t own. To make 
delivery he borrows securities from inac- 
tive investment accounts. It is a strictly 
legitimate transaction and he often pays 
a fee for the loan of the securities. Later 
he must buy the same number of shares 
in the market, and return them to the 
lender. If the market has then declined, 
as he expected, he can repurchase the stock 
at a lower price, and pocket the difference 
as profit. It’s a neat way to make money— 
if it doesn’t backfire. 

Lately it has. In May there was a 
greater increase in the number of bears 
prowling Wall Street than in any month 
in the last ten years. Pessimistic traders 
were selling short. As a result, the short in- 
terest in the New York Stock Exchange 
(total number of shares borrowed and 
sold) jumped from 1,019,000 shares on 
April 15 to 1,314,000 shares on May 15. 

Poor Dope: The short-sellers, usually 
better informed on stock-market trends 
than the average investor, had been study- 
ing the wrong dope sheets. After hitting 
a 1947 low on May 17, stock prices have 
been gradually advancing. As the market 
closed last week, all four of the issues in 
which the bears had been most active 
were selling above their May 15 quota- 
tions. Their comparative prices: 


May 15 June 13 


General Motors 55% 574 
Chrysler 97°, 10414 
Schenley Q5% Q8\% 
U.S. Steel 6614 67% 


Those bears who had not yet repur- 
chased stock to repay their loans were 
faced, at the moment at least, with the 
prospect of buying them back at higher 
prices. The result: a tidy loss. 

And there sufficient optimism 
abroad in Wall Street to give the short- 
selling gentry reason to worry about a fur- 
ther rise in prices. The volume of trading 
last week was consistently greater during 
periods of rising prices—usually a bullish 
indicator. On Wednesday, June 11, the 
Dow-Jones average of 30 industrial stocks 
jumped 3.58 points to 174.68, the broadest 
advance of the year. 

No one could tell 
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was 


whether the bear 


market of the past year had run its course. 
All the chart followers were yet willing 
to vouchsafe was that the intermediate 
or secondary trend was upward. Nonethe- 
less, many wondered whether a major 
turning point might have been reached. 
“Prophets of gloom,” said The New York 
Herald Tribune, “have been viewing with 
alarm to the right and the left and ignor- 
ing the fact that securities have already 
been depressed to the point where they 
have figuratively discounted everything 
short of collapse.” 


AUTOS: 


Nip-and-Tucker 


The ads were big, glowing, and hopeful. 
“Now it can be told,” they began. “Pres- 
ton Tucker heads a group of executives 
who are . . . building a car that will be 
the inspiration of automotive engineers 
for years to come . . . building it in the 
largest, most modern automotive plant in 
the world.” That was in March. 

Last week, with eight days of secret 
inquiry over, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission thought there was still a good 
deal that the Tucker Corp. hadn’t told 
and should tell. On June 11, the SEC 
instituted stop-order proceedings against 
Tucker’s registration of its proposed $20,- 
000,000 stock offering. The SEC charged 
seventeen untruths or omissions of fact, 
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Tucker: The ads were glowing and hopeful 


among them the failure of the corpora- 
tion “to disclose that false entries have 
been made in the books of account for 
the purpose of concealing indirect pay- 
ments to promoters.” 

The next move was up to Tucker him- 
self and it would have to be a fast one. 
He had until July 1 to (1) pay $500,000 
to the War Assets Administration for the 
first year’s rent of its giant Dodge-Chicago 
plant, and (2) show $15,000,000 in the 
bank as evidence of his ability to con- 
summate the ten-year deal he had made 
with the WAA to lease the plant (with 
option to purchase) . To fulfill his contract 
Tucker desperately needed the proceeds 
of that projected $20,000,000 stock sale. 

Influences at Work: Last week, 
Tucker, Chicago underwriter Floyd Cerf 
(slated to get $2,800,000 commission for 
selling the stock issue if it goes through), 
and Tucker’s press agent, got busy in 
Washington “canvassing the whole situa- 
tion.” They charged “a lot of influences 
at work,” and said that “peculiar things 
are happening to delay our operations.” 

On Monday, said the Tucker group, 
they would move to Philadelphia “to 
straighten things out with the SEC.” 
Tucker promised to “answer every ques- 
tion that has been raised.” 

If Tucker did, to the SEC’s satisfaction, 
it would presumably allow the corporation 
to go ahead with its stock offering after 
filing an amended registration. But if 
Tucker didn’t, and the SEC makes the 
stop order final, he would probably lose 
one of the sweetest deals he ever planned. 

Token Payment: For nine months, 
45-year-old Preston Tucker, ex-car_sales- 
man, Ford-plant worker, 
brewing-company official, 
auto-agency manager, and 
racing-car designer, has 
been’ the boss of the 
world’s largest plant un- 
der one roof. To date, he 
has paid the owner, the 
War Assets Administra- 
tion, just $750 in cash 
and that for two months’ 
rent of five WAA-owned 
automobiles. 

Tucker had leased the 
plant in July 1946 to turn 
out what he called “the 
first completely new car 
in 50 years.” The Tucker 
“Torpedo” would be an 
engine-in-rear job, with 
low, racy body, airplane- 
type brakes, a new-style 
wheel suspension, “flow- 
ing power” transmission, 
and a steel “safety cham- 
ber” for protecting riders 


Tucker predicted, 35,000 
workers would be turning 
out 1,000 such cars daily, 
to sell somewhere in the 
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Products fashioned from growing trees to serve 


. \everywhere 
with Panelyte, 


the St. Regis plastic 


The modern surfacing material for the 4 “/ndustrial Panelyte” does not need or 
tops of tables, bars and kitchen cabinets —_ have the beauty of Decorative. Made with 


is lustrous, durable plastic... highly paper, fabric, fibre glass or asbestos as a 


decorative, very easy to clean. base, it possesses excellent insulating and 


It may be news to you that this type of | corrosion-resisting qualities and can be 
plastic is made of paper... many thick- _ fabricated easily into intricate forms and 
nesses of resin-impregnated paper welded —= shapes. These features have enabled 


by heat and terrific-pressure into a dense, Industrial Panelyte to maintain its lead- 


permanent material. ing position in the refrigeration, radio, 


Knownbythetradenameof“Decorative _ aviation, electrical, and automotive fields. 
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Panelyte,”’ this structural laminated 


plastic is made by St. Regis and is sup- 


plied to manufacturers of modish as well In its 43 plants throughout North and South 


a F America, St. Regis also manufactures: Heavy- 
as utilitarian furniture and fixtures. You 


duty multiwall paper bags for shipping over 
, ee hs . ” . ° 
—— be rubbing elbows” ev or day with 400 products ... Automatic bag filling mqchines 


this St. Regis product... in your home or ... Printing, publication and specialty papers... 


club, hotel or cafe, on trains or planes. “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp, 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


S?. Regis products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York * Chicago * Baltimore * San Francisco 


and 20 other industrial centers 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Pape’ Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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These men... experts 
in good illumination... 
know lighting equip- 
ment from A to Z! 
When it came to se- 
lecting Luminaires for their own offices 
and sales rooms, GUTH Fluorescent 
got the nod! 


Their Commercial Office, pictured 
above has 90 to 110 foot candles of 
clear, easy-seeing, glareless illumina- 
tion. Here work gets done faster 
...easier...more accurately ! 


GUTH Fluorescent Lighting is en- 
gineered for every need in offices, 
stores, banks, schools, hospitals, 
public buildings, etc. Depend. on 
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Ask the Lighting Engineers 
with your local Light and 
Power Company, or ask 
your Architect, for helpful 
advice on planned 
lighting. 
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$1,800 range. To the WAA, charged with 
disposing surplus property to new indus- 
tries promising mass employment, the 
Tucker plans seemed tailor-made. 

But there were financial complications 
from the start. As lessee of the $170,000,- 
000, 85-acre Dodge-Chicago plant (war- 
time producer of B-29 engines) Tucker 
had contracted to pay the WAA $1,000,000 
by October. In August he offered a down- 
payment check for $150,000. The check, 
never cashed, was returned to Tucker. 
A WAA official later explained that, had 
it been presented for payment, it would 
have bounced. 

Subsequently, the Tucker-WAA letter 
of intent was renegotiated. Tucker got 
until March 1, 1947, to pay this year’s 
rent of $500,000 and accumulate the bank 
balance of $15,000,000 that would assure 
the WAA of his ability to go through with 
the long-term deal. On Feb. 26, Tucker 
regretted to inform the WAA that his 
finances were still in a tangle. The WAA 
obligingly extended the pay-off date to 
July 1. 

Toward the Exit: This week, it was 


nip and tuck with Tucker. If he couldn’t ° 


satisfy SEC criticism and secure approval 
of his projected $20,000,000 stock flota- 
tion, July 1 might mark his exit date from 
the Dodge-Chicago plant. With a Con- 
gressional committee headed by Sen. 


Homer Ferguson of Michigan casting a 
*% 





by hand. One evening last week, Preston 
Tucker climbed into the bucket seat on 
the chassis and rode around the plant— 
a maiden trip that might turn out to be 
one of the most expensive in auto history. 


POTATOES: 


Root of Evil 


In Boston The Christian Science Moni- 
tor put its tongue in cheek and sent a 
reporter to market on an errand. He 
brought back half a dozen golden Florida 
oranges and half a dazen new Florida po- 
tatoes. The Monitor did some rapid 
figuring. The six oranges, weighing 2 
pounds, 13 ounces, cost 18 cents. The six 
potatoes weighed in at 2 pounds, 6 ounces 
and cost 20 cents. 

The Monitor thought its conclusions 
rated a page 1 headline: “Spuds Cost 
More Than Oranges.” 

Last week, in Washington, in the same 
serene, green-carpeted room where twelve 
years earlier Congress inquired into the 
slaughtering of little pigs, a House Agri- 
culture subcommittee investigating the 
potato situation dug up some familiar- 
sounding testimony. According to Orville 
Judd, Richmond, Va,, restaurateur, Rich- 
mond eateries must buy spuds grown in 
Canada and sold locally at $4.50 a hundred 
pounds. This makes the lowly potato so 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Despite millions of tons surplus, potatoes cost more than oranges 


cold eye on the transaction, it-would be 
difficult for WAA officials, even if they 
still wished, to postpone the pay-off once 
more. 

But as of April 21, the corporation had 
only $800,000 cash on hand. Most of this 
came from 49 distributors and 284 would- 
be dealers who had paid $1,722,000 in 
cash, and another $1,283,000 in notes for 
their Tucker franchises. 

Under contract terms Tucker may use 
these funds for promotion and develop- 
ment, and franchise holders cannot re- 
cover their investments should Tucker fail 
to produce cars. 

To date only one car has been produced, 


high priced that restaurant-owners can 
afford to serve only microscopic dabs to 
their customers. 

Recently, said Judd, he and some other 
restaurateurs traveled about 35 miles from 
Richmond to Toano, Va. There they saw 
with their own eyes 34 carloads of locally 
grown potatoes rotting in a ravine. Per- 
fec'ly edible spuds when taken out of the 
ground last year, they had been bought, 
dumped, and left to rot by the very gov- 
ernment that is plugging hard for lowering 
the cost of living. 

Support and Ret: How come this ex- 
pensive surplus-to-shortage farce? Pa- 
tiently, S. R. Smith, fruit and vegetable 
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chieftain of the Agriculture Department, 


explained that it is the law. In 1942, to - 


stimulate farm production for war, Con- 
eress enacted price support legislation 
ouaranteeing growers of potatoes (and 
wheat, corn, peas, cotton, tobacco, eggs, 
turkeys, chickens, peanuts, rice, etc.) 90 
per cent of parity price. If the market 
quotation sinks below that level, growers 
can sell their produce to the government 
at the support price. The government 
must then withdraw from the competitive 
market all of what it buys. This is known 
as supporting the market. 

In 1946, in a typical support  trans- 
action, the Agriculture Department bought 
17,500,000 hundred-pound bags of Maine 
potatoes, 90 per cent U.S. No. 1 quality. 
Some 450,000 sacks went to schools and 
charitable institutions; 800,000 were dis- 
posed of to makers of industrial alcohol; 
about 4,000,000 bags went into starch; 
500,000 to feed cattle; 3,500,000 to export. 
Nearly half, 8,200,000 bags, were de- 
stroyed. For potatoes alone, price support 
last year cost the government almost 
$85,000,000. . 

The House committee was _ irritated. 
Rep. August H. Andresen, Minnesota Re- 
publican, said that it was a shame to let 
carloads of potatoes spoil. Rép. Charles B. 
Hoeven, lowa Republican, said Americans 
abhor the destruction of food. But at the 
week’s end, no one in Congress indicated 
that he was seriously ready to take on the 
politically suicidal job of upsetting the 
price-support law. It would run its course 
until Dec. 31, 1948, and probably cost the 
United States many more millions of 
bushels of food and hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


AVIATION: 


Automaton Pilot 


As dawn was breaking on Wednesday, 
June 11, an ordinary-looking Army C-54 
transport lumbered down the runway of 
the Long Beach, Calif., airfield, and: took 
off. But it was no ordinary plane. Eight 
hours and 46 minutes later it landed at 
the Clinton County Army Airfield at 
Wilmington, Ohio, a 2,000-mile flight in 
which no human hand had touched the 
controls. Its entire journey had _ been 
guided by an automatic flight controller 
into which the necessary_data were fed 
the night before. 

Just before the take-off, as the engineer 
revved the four motors on the Long Beach 
runway, Capt. Thomas J. Wells, a lanky 
redhead from Orlando, Fla., turned on the 
master control panel. At 4 a.m., Pacific 
Standard Time, Wells pressed a button, 
then slipped into the pilot’s seat ready 
fol any emergency. 

No Hands: But thereafter he never 
had to move a finger. The engines roared 
under take-off power, the plane zoomed 
forward and a half mile down the runway 
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lifted into the air. Fifty feet up, a radio 
altimeter in the control panel nudged a 
master The 
automatically slowed to “climbing speed,” 
fixing the rate of climb at 1,000 feet a 
minute and pulling up the landing gear. 

At a pre-chosen cruising altitude, the 


sequence — selector. engines 


altimeter again nudged the sequence. se- 
lector. The plane leveled off and stepped 
up the speed to a cruising rate of 230 
miles an hour. A pre-set magnetic heading 
took over the guidance, 
turning the craft’s nose east northeast 
toward Garden City, Kans., the first of 
two radio-compass points on which the 
plane was to “home.” 

Captain Wells and his crew of nine were 
so much deadweight baggage. The plane 
winged across Arizona and New Mexico 
through dense snow storms without falter. 
Over Kansas, buffeted by high winds, it 
scarcely wavered. About 75 miles from 
Garden City, Kans., a pre-set mileage 
down to zero. The auto- 
matic flight controller switched the plane 
from its magnetic heading and “homed” 
it unerringly on a radio-compass station 
in Garden City. As it passed over the 
station, it switched automatically to a 
new magnetic course in the direction of 
Hillsboro, Ohio. 

With Hillsboro still 125 miles distant, 
a second pre-set mileage indicator ran 
down to zero. The plane then switched 
from its magnetic heading and “homed” 
directly on the Hillsboro Army radio sta- 
tion 10 miles south of its destination at 
Wilmington. 

As the plane passed over the Hillsboro 
station, the controls automatically cut 
flying speed to 140 miles an hour and 
started the C-54 earthward. At 1,000 feet, 
it slipped onto a localizer beam. It slid 
down a glide-path beam onto the Wilming- 
ton airfield at 8:50 p.m., Eastern Standard 
Time—it had broken the existing record 
for completely automatic flight by 1,400 


miles. 
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LAUNDRY: 
Slot-Machine Washing 


For washing her dirty linen in public, a 
Brooklyn housewife last week won a 
$5,000 prize. On Feb. 10, 1947, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Csoka had walked two blocks from 
her home to the neighborhood shopping 
district, and joined the opening-day crowd 
at a glass-front store. Inside were 28 gleam- 
ing-white coin-operated automatic wash- 
ers, and three attendants. A quarter in the 
slot turned nine pounds of soiled wash into 
ready-to-iron clothing. The week’s wash 
was done in half an hour. 

When the laundry-chain sponsors last 
March launched a $25,000 why-I-like-it 
contest, Margaret Csoka wrote a letter 
stressing the individual washing, no 
clothes lost, and the 25-cent cost. This 
week, with her artist-husband’s bank bal- 
ance down to $125, she learned she had 
beaten 48,952 other contestants from 38 
states, and had won the $5,000 first prize. 
She will spend the windfall on an educa- 
tion for the two kids and continue to wash 
her linens publicly. A growing number of 
housewives in 45 states are imitating her 
example. 

The enterprisers who caused this revo- 
lution in deep-seated mores and launched 
a fast growing postwar industry are Eu- 
gene R. Farney, board chairman, and Ar- 
thur W. Percival, president, of Telecoin 
Corp., of New York, specialists in coin- 
operated vending machines. Their first 
Launderette, equipped with Bendix wash- 
ers, opened in the Parkchester housing 
project, the Bronx, N.Y., on Nov. 20, 
1944. It drew a queue of women three 
blocks long. Police details and advance ap- 
pointments were needed to keep order. 
Today, it is still jammed. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., which had 
already experimented with apartment- 
house basement installations, launched its 
Laundromats in September 1945, through 


Russell — Pix 
The Launderette boom: Housewives park their children outside and wait for machines to do the work 


Automatic Laundry Distributors, Inc. To 
date, it has set up 400 of the 1,400 self- 
service laundries now operating across the 
nation. Neither company is worried about 
competition. The vigorous growth trend 
indicates an estimated 10,000 establish. 
ments, before the market reaches a. sat- 
uration point. 

The store operators, many of them vet- 
erans, are also coining money. Three-quar- 
ters of them expect to make $5,000 a year 
(before taxes) from a $16,000 investment. 

Skeptics who wonder whether communal 
washing can be 100 per cent sanitary get 
an illustrative lesson from Westinghouse 
salesmen. They point out that the time of 
immersion and water temperature are 
greater than is needed to pasteurize milk. 
Then, drawing off a glass of the last rinse 
water, they gulp it down, and smile. 


MEAT: 


Beefs About Beef 


Housewives across the nation gaped and 
protested last week at the signs over the 
meat counters. Prices of -beef cuts had 
risen 10 per cent above May prices. Other 
meats were almost as high. The result was 
a spirited game of find-the-culprit at all 
levels of the meat industry. 

The National Association of Meat Deal- 
ers tried to pin the blame on large-scale 
overseas buying. Agriculture Department 
spokesmen scoffed at this. Some govern- 
ment and packing-industry sources  sug- 
gested it was the retailers who had taken 
advantage of a Memorial Day production 
letup to hike their prices. 

In reply, the Independent Retail Butch- 
ers Association of New Jersey pointed to 
the price of dressed beef. On the New 
York Wholesale Market the price was 
$46 per hundredweight, the highest in five 
months. It was the packers who were jack- 
ing prices, the New Jersey retailers said. 

The packers could pass the buck to the 
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farmers. Steers and yearlings were bring- 
ing an average $26 a hundredweight in 
Chicago, an all-time record. 

New York’s left-wing newspaper PM 
argued, meanwhile, that the whole trouble 
stemmed from the premature lifting of 
OPA controls last October. This induced 
excessive marketing at the time, the paper 
suid, paving the way for an essential short- 
ave which will plague the country for 
another year. 

Money to Roast: The best answer 
seemed to be the one suggested by a Chi- 
cago meat packer: The housewife had no 
one but herself to blame for her plight. 
According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the packers themselves, there was 
plenty of meat in the markets, 19 per cent 
more than the preceding week and an 
even bigger gain from a year ago. The 
public simply has money to spend, and 
when it wants meat, it bids up prices all 
the way back to the farmer. 

Meats are perishable and have to be 
sold immediately at whatever the market 
will bring. Any time the public decides to 
hack away, prices will go down. 


RAILROADS: 


Speeding the Reed Bill 


Republican Senator Charles W. Tobey is 
not a profane man. He is proud of the 
weekly hymn festivals he conducts in his 
home town of Temple, N.H. He is more 
in the habit of quoting from Latin and 
Greek scholars than he is from livery- 
stable oracles. 

But Senator Tobey also has a devil of a 
temper. Last week, irritated by lobbyists 
for the Reed-Bulwinkle bill which would 
exempt railroad rate-making bureaus from 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, he almost 
peeled the varnish off of Senatorial desks. 
His words were so hot Senate stenogra- 
phers replaced them with dashes. 

Tobey’s expurgated remarks took only 
half a column in the Congressional Record 
but in intensity they summed up the feel- 
ings of the small opposition to the bill—an 
almost solid bloc of Southern senators in 
unaccustomed alliance with Senate trust- 
busters. The Reed-Bulwinkle measure, they 
contend, would have the effect of a di- 
rected verdict in the government’s pending 
suit against the Association of American 
Railroads and in the State of Georgia’s 
suit against what it considers discrimina- 
tory freight rates. The bill would give 
sanction, they say, to the arrangement 
begun in December 1982, whereby all fuil- 
roads west of the Mississippi have handed 
over final word on their rates and _prac- 
tices to a private government made up of 
rate bureaus, a Western commissioner, 
and a “Supreme Court” of nine Wall 
Street railroad financiers. 

But Sen. Clyde Reed of Kansas, gen- 
eralissimo directing the bill’s proponents, 
was little moved by the coalition or its 
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oratory. His bill, he said, would simply 
legalize the rate bureaus that have been 
in existence for 40 years. With “trillions” 
of rates to be fixed by someone, he sees 
chaos if the government is allowed to 
continue the practice it began in 1942 of 
preferring antitrust actions against rate- 
fixers. Reed stressed that should the bu- 
reaus fix unfair rates, the ICC would have 
authority to review and disapprove them. 

Reed had most of Congress with him. 
This week, as the bill moved to a vote, he 
was confident that it would carry in the 
Senate. (House approval was a foregone 
conclusion.) But a Truman veto seemed 
virtually certain. Back in the °30s, Tru- 
man and Sen. Burton K. Wheeler investi- 
gated railroads and were blistering in their 
criticism of monopoly practices. 

Reed was prepared for the veto. After 
four years of trying, he claimed to have 
the votes to override it. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Farmers: To further mechaniza- 
tion of small farms, the International Har- 
vester Co. has introduced a = miniature 
Farmall Cub tractor. It sells for less than 
$1,000 with all necessary implements, in- 
cluding plow, planter, cultivator, disk har- 
row, and mower. 

For Weavers: The Warner & Swasey 
Co. this week began construction of its 
version of the Swiss Sulzer “shuttleless 
loom.” A small steel gripper that pulls the 
woof through the warp ends the need for 
winding varn on bobbins. 

For Toddlers: The Pattinette Co. of 
Washington, D.C., has designed a collaps- 
ible, plastic-screened play enclosure big 
enough to cover a child and his sandbox. 


BUSINESS 
NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Planes: While the House Appropria- 
tions Committee proposed a $43,449,000 
fund for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics to develop aerial weap- 
ons, the Army Air Forces disclosed that 
some important new weapons were al- 
ready on order. It announced its order for 
100 Consolidated Vultee B-36_ six-engine 
bombers and revealed that the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. is operating a laboratory in 
Wood-Ridge, N.J., for the development of 
10,000-horsepower gas turbines. The AAF 
last week also awarded the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. a contract for the design of a 
plane that will fly at a speed of more 
than 2.200 miles an hour at heights rang- 
ing from 35 to 60 miles. 

Credit: With consumer credit at a rec- 
ord high of $10,250,000,000 and still climb- 
ing, Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Marriner S. Eccles last week asked the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
to establish permanent controls. President 
Truman promised he would end all remain- 
ing controls at once because “I do not 
believe regulations should rest) in- 
definitely in peacetime on emergency or 
war powers.” 

Gold Killing: Rumors that gold prices 
would be raised sky-high from $35 to $50 
an ounce started a flurry in gold shares 
last Friday on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Alaska Juneau gold-mining stock, 
which led the rise, zoomed from $4.50 on 
Thursday to $5.75 at the Friday close. 
Holders made a 24 per cent profit in five 
hours and 28 per cent in two days. Wash- 
ington discounted the rumors, pointing out 
that only Congress can change the price 
of gold. 





Plastic-screened tot: There are no flies on her 
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@ Sunroc’s the right Water 
Cooler to buy because: 


SUNROG has the right model 
for every purse and purpose. 
SUNROC Water Coolers are 
built right as the result of 
18 years’ experience. 


SUNROC has the right appear- 
ance, the right engineering, 
the right economy of operation. 


SUNROC has the right answer 
to today’s big problem — 
immediate delivery. Write 
Sunroe Refrigeration Co., 


Dept. NW-6, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


Waller Coolers 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Standard 
Model NM2B 
(illustrated ) 
still sells for 
only $235, 
F.O.B. 

Glen Riddle, Pa. 


*Sunroc serves the world 
«+. @ cool drink of water" 
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Subsidizing Planned Chaos 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


T is unfortunate that Secretary Mar- 
I shall, in his speech at Harvard, could 
come so close to diagnosing the real 
economic disease of Europe and then 
miss it. He pointed out that “in many 
countries, confidence in the local cur- 
rency has been severely shaken.” But 
he did not tell us why. It is because the 
governments of these coun- 
tries have insisted on living 
bevond their fiscal means; 
because they have financed 
the difference by printing 
more money; and_ because 
the ideology and vested poli- 
tical interests within these 
countries give little assurance 
that this process can be 
brought to a halt. 

But there is an obstacle to 
European recovery even more serious. 
The money, though fallen- in’ value, 
would still facilitate production and 
exchange if commodity prices and for- 
eign rates were free to move in response 
to actual supply and demand. But pre- 
cisely this is prevented by government 
controls which make it a crime for any- 
one to buy or sell goods in accordance 
with the shrunken value of the curren- 
cy. The European farmer refuses to 
plant wheat, or feeds it wastefully to 
livestock, not, as Secretary Marshall 
says, because “he cannot find the goods 
for sale which he desires to purchase,” 
hut beeause the distortions of price fix- 
ing either make it more profitable for 
him to sell wheat in the form of poultry, 
hogs, or beef, or make it unprofitable 
for him to raise wheat at all. And the 
principal reason why he cannot get 
goods in the cities is because price fixing 
in turn discourages and prevents pro- 
duction and sale in the cities. 


Cvecretary Marshall’s speech at Har- 
S vard represents an advance in 
American policy in at least one impor- 
tant respect. It indicates that further 
financial aid will not be forthcoming 
from this country except under condi- 
tions. But it is extremely vague regard- 
ing what these conditions ought to be. 
There must, said Mr. Marshall, be 
“some” agreement among the countries 
of Europe as to the requirements of 
the situation. Everything depends, how- 
ever, on precisely what this agreement 
is. It is not important whether or not 
some European nations agree to a 
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“Joint” program. What is jmportant is 
whether the programs they adopt, 
jointly or individually, are really such 
as to promote economic recovery. 

Secretary Marshall’s reluctance to 
suggest a definite program is under- 
standable. He does not wish to put 
the American Government in the po- 
sition of “dictating” to Eu- 
rope or “interfering in its 
internal affairs.” But this is 
the inescapable dilemma of 
government lending. For un- 
less the American Govern- 
ment does impose condi- 
tions, its future loans, like 
its past loans, will merely 
subsidize and prolong the 
socialistic and restrictive pol- 
icies that are strangling pro- 
duction and making recovery in Europe 
impossible. 

We now seem ready to make loans 
to practically any government that 
says it is anti-Communist, even though 
the policies it follows mean that the 
loan will soon be used up, that it 
will be back for more, that private en- 
terprise in that country is tied hand 
and foot, and that the borrowing gov- 
ernment, in short, though it is “fighting 
the Communists,” is meanwhile pursu- 
ing the very economic course that leads 
toward Communism. 


LL this suggests that, instead of 

framing still more grandiose for- 
eign lending schemes, our government 
ought to get out of the foreign lending 
business as soon as possible. The best 
immediate policy is to leave all further 
foreign loans either to private hands or 
to the International Bank, which is 
compelled to take credit-worthiness into 
account because of the fact that it must 
sell its debentures to private investors. 
If the International Bank sends an ex- 
pert economic mission to each country 
that applies for a loan, if it frankly 
tells each borrowing country that in- 
vestors will not be interested unless 
that country makes certain specified 
economic reforms, then a loan may 
really achieve its purpose. Under such 
conditions, in fact (as experience 
with the League of Nations loans 
proved after the first world war), it is 
not the loan itself that is important in 
assuring recovery, but the reforms made 
in order to get the loan. 
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1 MONTH TO 
REDBOOK, VA. 





The men get out and help their wives spend 


$120,000,000 


With all the food they raise in Wiscon- 
sin, the Redbook families still feel the 
need of spending over $21,000,000 a 
year in their food stores. And if you 
don’t think that Redbook men-folk have 
something to say about the kind of 


food their wives buy, you don’t know 
Redbook. 


Redbook families alone give Wiscon- 
sin drug stores over $3,000,000 worth 
of business annually. 839% of all Red- 


in REDBOOK, Wisconsin 


book, Wisconsin families own cars. 
More are buying them every day—and 
it takes two to make that kind of a bar- 
gain. The cost of getting both men and 
women readers in Redbook is low. 


In fact, the cost of reaching all of this 
big $120,000,000 market in Wisconsin 
is a lot lower than most people think— 
$77 a page is the pro-rata rate. The 
smart advertisers are putting Redbook 
on the list. 








THEY’RE YOUNG 
—AND GOING PLACES! 


The majority of Redbook readers are 

35 or under. That means that their 

wants and needs are going to be satis- 

fied in great variety and often. It also 

means that they try new products, and 

become sold on old ones, through the 
advertising they 
read in Red- 
book. 

















“ae REDBOOK.US.A! 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 














Voice of the Century 


The year was 1908. In Chicago, a bank- 
rupt religious magazine owned by the Dis- 
ciples of Christ was on the block at a 
sheriff's sale. The eight-year-old journal’s 
only assets were its name and a list of 600 
subscribers. Feeling a need to broaden his 
audience, a 34-year-old Disciples of Christ 
minister named Charles Clayton Morrison 
bought the magazine for $1,500 and be- 
came its editor. He kept the old name, 
The Christian Century, so-called because 
its former editors believed that the twen- 
lieth would be a Christian century. 

For 39 years, Dr. Morrison has con- 
tinued as editor of The Christian Century. 
In that time, he has brought its circulation 
from 600 to 40,000. Formerly a broken- 
down denominational journal, the weekly 
now boasts readers of every denomination 
who live in every country on the globe. 
Through the liberal, undenominational 
policies of its editor, The Christian Cen- 
tury has become the most important organ 
of Protestant opinion in the world today. 

The June 18 issue brought a message to 
its readers which many were sorry to read. 
As of this week, Dr. Morrison at 72 has 
retired as editor. In his place, the board of 
directors has appointed Dr. Paul Hutchin- 
son, 56, a Methodist minister who has 
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been the Century’s 
managing editor for 
23 years. 

Dr. Hutchinson 
returned two 
months ago from a 
trip around the 
world, which he de- 
scribed in a series 
of brilliant Century 
articles painting the 
suffering and uncer- 
tainty in the Chris- 
tian world. His 
place as managing 
editor is filled by Harold E. Fey, 48, a 
Disciples of Christ minister whose name 
rhymes with “why”—a question he has 
often asked while probing the churches’ 
policies in eight years as associate editor. 

Life of the Century: But what pleased 
Century readers was the news that Dr. 
Morrison would continue as contributing 
editor. To them, the magazine would not 
be the same without an occasional word 
from the fiery, forceful man whose edi- 
torial “we” has put the Century squarely 





Religious News Service, 


Dr. Morrison 


behind crusades ranging from the eight-’ 


hour working day to universal church 
unity and the World Council of Churches. 

For the life of The Christian Century 
has been Dr. Morrison’s life—and vice 
versa. Born at Harrison, Ohio, he was 





International 
Celestial Flight: These 21 Sisters of St. Joseph made their first 
flight June 12 from La Guardia Field in New York to their native 
Ireland. There they were to hold their first family reunions since 
they left to take vows at Tipton, Ind., from 10 to 39 years ago. 


ordained in the Disciples of Christ at the 
age of 18, and received his first parish on 
graduation from Drake University in 1898, 
His ten years as pastor were valuable ex- 
perience when he took over the Century, 

Under his guidance, the Century in early 
years conducted a campaign for the mod- 
ern interpretation of the Bible, while op- 
posing humanism and _ sectarianism in 
theology and philosophy. It was among 
the first religious magazines to urge the 
various churches to take action on social 
and economic questions. A militant advo- 
cate of the tradition of church-state sepa- 
ration, the Century has long campaigned 
against an American representative at the 
Vatican, and more recently against the 
Supreme Court bus-bill decision. 

Politically, Dr. Morrison has never been 
hesitant about expressing his opinions in 
the pages of the Century. The journal 
supported American entrance into the 
League of Nations. A staunch Prohibition- 
ist, Dr. Morrison stood behind Herbert 
Hoover on that issue in 1928 and again in 
1932. Four years later, the Century backed 
the Roosevelt second term, but withdrew 
its support with the Supreme Court pack- 
ing and the third-term issue. After oppos- 
ing Roosevelt’s foreign policies, which Dr. 
Morrison felt drew the United States into 
the second world war, he called for a peace 
based on the Atlantic Charter. He is 
currently blasting the Truman Doctrine. 

Dr. Morrison denies that his inspiration 
is the life blood of the magazine. As he 
said in 1928, “there was no editorial genius 
who projected The Christian Century in 
its present churchwide and _ worldwide 
scope. Like Topsy, ‘it just growed’.” 

He expects to see it keep growing under 
Dr. Hutchinson’s editorship. The policies 
will not change. As Dr. Hutchinson put it 
on the eve of his new job, “we will go along 
the lines we have. We have reached the 
point where we don’t have to ask one 
another what we believe.” 


Count of Catholics 


“The Laity’s Directory to the Catholic 
Church Service for the Year of Our Lord 
MDCCCXXII,” published by William H. 
Creagh of New York, was the first attempt 
to size up the strength of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. The running 
commentary on the 138 pocket-sized pages 
gave few figures, but the little volume did 
list the young republic’s parishes—121. 

Last week, 125 years after this thin 
volume appeared, P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
published the latest issue of the same book, 
now called “The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory.” Totaling 1,360 pages, this tome 
lists a new record of 14,742 Catholic par- 
ishes in the United States, Alaska, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Catholics now number 
25,268,173, an increase of 866,049 in the 
past twelve months. The 1947 count of 
converts is 100,528, a jump of 13,198 over 
the previous year. 


Newsweek, June 23, 1947 
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Amazing new developments in every branch 
of industry will mean the much wider use 
of light alloys fabricated by Bohn—a major 
source for aluminum and magnesium. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES — LAFAYETTE BUILDING ° DETROIT 26, MICH. 


ALUMINUM © MAGNESIUM ¢ BRASS «© AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
























































it all begins 


with a 


pencil stroke 


Work starts when a pencil leaps across 
a 4-part shop order. Fanfold forms 
race through billing machines and in 
one quick operation invoices, packing 
slips, and posting copies fan out to 
proper departments. Such business 
forms, made by Moore, check facts 
from raw steel to finished turbine. 
Moore. out of 65 years’ experience. 
can shave record-writing costs for busi- 
nesses large and small. General Elec- 
tric Company has used Moore 12-part 


TRADE MARK 


Fanfold forms for 20 years. In Phila- 
delphia, Fidelity Machine Company, 
Inc.. saves “at least 10% of our typing 
time” with Moore Speediset forms. 


The Moore specialist can show you 
more than 10,000 different business 
forms. You can choose from these. ot 
Moore will tailor time-saving forms for 
any specific need. Savings are impres 
sive. To “put it on the record, swi'tly, 
accurately. economically,” call your 
local Moore office. 


'MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, IN 


Factories in Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville. Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also factories and sales offices across C-nada 
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GOLF: 


Practice Makes Champs 


Putting together a title-winning golf 
game is no, task for the impatient. For 


years the long-hitting Babe Didrikson Za- 
harias’s short game looked hopelessly de- 
fective. In Scotland last week, when a 
j-and-4 victory over Jacqueline Gordon 
made Mrs. Zaharias the first American 
winner of the British women’s amateur 
title, experts thought her short game was a 
lot like Gene Sarazen’s at his best. 

At St. Louis last Sunday, when the calm 
and muscular Lew Worsham shot a 69 to 
beat Sam Snead in a National Open cham- 
pionship playoff after they had tied at 282, 
some referred to him as a “newcomer.” 
New to the headlines, the 29-year-old 
Worsham had been working toward them 
as a pro for the last eleven years. 


ROWING: 


Men at the Oars 


For college crew men, the big and clean- 
limbed bodies they start with aren’t nearly 
enough. Throughout the school year they 
lay off smoking and drinking, and watch 
their eating and sleeping habits. For 
months, on open water and in monotonous 
indoor tanks, they undergo a stern and 
largely solitary -preparation, enduring in- 
terminable chidings and coaxings about 
the “catch,” “drive,” “release,” and “re- 
covery” of so simple-looking a thing as 
pulling an oar. 

If they excel, they receive only a pre- 
cisionist’s satisfaction out of blending with 
seven other strokes in rhythmic, unselfish 
anonymity. Failure, in the form of a 
flubbed stroke or a physical collapse, is 
their only sure way of getting into the 
headlines. 

This week, along the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., and on the Hudson 
at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., these unknown 
stars face the brief climactic action toward 
which the months of drill and denial are 
pointed. At New London, on June 18, 
Harvard meets Yale in a rowing rivalry 
that goes back to. 1852. At Poughkeepsie, 
on June 21, a record fleet of 29 crews rep- 
resenting colleges all the way from New 
England to the Pacific Coast take part in 
the national intercollegiate championship 
regatta, held since 1896. At Seattle, on 
June 28, nine of the varsity Poughkeepsie 
crews and Harvard, Yale, and UCLA will 
gather for the Lake Washington regatta, 
a likely looking fledgling among rowing 
shows. 

Washington Roundup: Wherever the 
oarsmei! met, the University of Washing- 
ton was certain to be vitally involved. At 
New London, Harvard’s Eastern sprint 
champions intended to score their ninth 
straight victory over Yale for Coach Tom 
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Bolles, a former Washington crew man. 
Previously, Harvard had been the loser 
in seven of Yale’s first eight years under 
Ed Leader, another Washington man. 

At Poughkeepsie, the defending cham- 
pion will be Washington. The most highly 
regarded challenger, already a victor over 
Washington at the present Poughkeepsie 
distance of 8 miles, is California, coached 
by an ex-Washington coxswain named Ky 
Ebright. The tiny, 52-year-old Ebright’s 
five victories at Poughkeepsie are an all- 
time record, one better than the collection 
of Al Ulbrickson, who stroked Washington 
crews before he began coaching them. 
Between them, Ebright and Ulbrickson 
have won eight of the last nine Pough- 
keepsie renewals. 

Navy, which interrupted that streak in 
1938, is rated one of the East’s two best 
bets this time. The other, Cornell, is 
coached by Harrison (Stork) Sanford, a 
6-foot-5 Washington alumnus. 

Stroke and Shell: Of the eleven crews 
in the varsity race, eight are coached by 
Washington men using some version of the 
layback-deleting stroke devised during the 
years 1906-1916 by Hiram Conibear, 
founding father of Washington’s rowing 
eminence, who never rowed. All eleven, 
like those at New London, will use shells 
made by George Pocock, who has cornered 
virtually 100 per cent of this business since 
he set up his workshop in the University 
of Washington boathouse in 1913. 

To the crew men, in bed at 9:30 p.m. 
and up early enough to watch handlers 
tubbing away flotsam scratches or oiling 
the slides. Pocock’s shells are part of the 
deeply relished pre-race atmosphere of the 
boathouse. So are the old grads—viewed 
as intruders by most coaches but enrich- 
ing the race talk with stories of the past— 
and the sweaty returns of rival crews from 
secret time trials that never remain a 
secret. 

Saturday’s race would bring Pough- 
keepsie merchants about $100,000 in extra 
business. For the colleges, it meant the 
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National Open winner Lew Worsham (left) looks over Snead’s putter 


laving out of sums geographically pro- 
portionate to California’s $9,000. After- 
ward, the smothering exhaustion of 3 
hard miles would pass off quickly enough: 
crews and coaches would entertain at the 
century-old) Nelson House, where — the 
lampshades are decorated with silhouettes 
of crews in action. 

Many people might not think it much of 
a payoff for all that work. But to crew 
men, as one summed it up, “there’s noth- 
ing like the feel of a smooth-running boat, 
and when you win going away in a tight 
race it is worth all you put into it.” 


FOOTBALL: 
Punishing the Pacifie 


In handing down their verdicts, one of 
the ten faculty representatives wasn’t very 
hopeful: “It’s a problem that I think may 
be insoluble.” Nevertheless, the Pacific 
Coast Intercollegiate Conference last week 
decided to have a fresh try at eliminating 
the excesses committed by colleges in re- 
cruiting athletic talent. Instead of letting 
implicated athletes take the rap alone, as 
had been done in the past, the conference 
levied fines against all ten of its member 
schools. 

The stiffest one, $2,400, was slapped on 
UCLA, 1946 conference football 
pion, for: 


cham- 


P Six cases of high-school athletes being 
entertained on campus on an 
scale. 


elaborate 


> Five cases of prep-school stars being in- 
terviewed off campus by members of the 
UCLA athletic staff. 

> Four cases of athletic staff members ini- 
tiating correspondence with prospective 
students. 

> Eight cases of athletes being given jobs 
paying more than $75 a month. 

Similar violations of the conference’s 
116-page “Athletic Code” drew a fine of 
$1,750 for Southern California, last year’s 
runner-up in football. California, assessed 
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n old fellow with long hair and 
A a full crop of whiskers dropped 
dead last week in a doorway at the south 
edge of Greenwich Village in New York. 
The policemen of the neighborhood 
identified him as Kid Broad. At Belle- 
vue Hospital, where they took his body, 
he was listed as William M. Broad. 

It is a good many years 
since I last saw Kid Broad. 
He was living in a fleabag 
hotel off Times Square then, 
and he didn’t have whiskers 
on his face. It is strange to 
think of the Kid with his 
face hidden. Back in the old 
times between 1900 and the 
first world war, when he was 
a reasonably famous man, 
his face was his fortune. It 
was considered by epicures to be one of 
the most villainous kissers in the world; 
it got the Kid more than one good job 
in the early moving pictures. 

Coming over here from Corywall, in 
England, he developed into a_ pretty 
fair featherweight and lightweight fight- 
er, meeting the likes of Abe Attell, 
with whom he got a draw, and Young 
Corbett, whom he once stiffened. The 
Kid quit the ring in 1906, and a few 
vears after that his eloquent counte- 
nance found its way to the silver screen. 
The screen jumped around quite a lot 
in those days, but that did not obscure 
the fact that Mr. Broad was a real hard- 
looking man—verging, in his best work, 
on the gruesome. 

“They had an angle with me,” the 
Kid said one time when I called on him 
and listened to his memoirs. “Beauty 
and the beast. There was always a 
beautiful dame in the picture, and they 
would slip me in for contrast.” 


” 


NE day, by a stroke of irony which 

I think is the most poignant in 
the history of the entertainment busi- 
ness, a successor to Kid Broad was dis- 
covered and introduced to film work by 
Kid Broad himself. I may have told this 
story before, but, if so, it was a long 
time ago. The Kid’s somber death the 
other day set me to thinking again what 
an unlucky villain he was. 

Pictures were still being made in the 
East when the Kid worked. The late 
Douglas Fairbanks was casting a film 
one time which called for a tough guy 
of unusual repulsiveness. Kid Broad 








The End of Kid Broad 


by JOHN LARDNER 


reported for duty at the lot, confident 
that he was what the doctor ordered 
for the job, but Fairbanks, being in 
an exceptionally ambitious frame of 
mind, nixed him. 

“Kid, you’re not ugly enough for 
the part,” said the star. “I need some- 
one worse than you.” 

The Kid was shaken. He 
stood silent for a moment, 
torn between honor and self- 
interest. Then his better side 
prevailed. “T know the mon- 
key you want,” he said. “Tl 
go and get him.” 

The man the Kid had in 
mind was a low-grade wrest- 
ler named Luigi Montagna, 
who had chopped wood for 8 
cents a day back in Italy as 
a young man and considered wrestling 
to be a step up in the world from wood 
chopping. Kid Broad found him in a 
New York gymnasium, where he had 
seen him before and been impressed by 
the sensational aspects of Signor Mon- 
tagna’s face. 

“Come on, Luigi,” he said. “I’m gon- 
na make you rich.” 


HE two of them went back to the 
pla where Fairbanks hired the 
newcomer on sight. The Kid was not 
talking idly when he said he would 
make the wrestler rich, for bush-league 
wrestling was peanuts to the career that 
was launched that day. The new plug- 
ugly became—as any oldtimer will have 
guessed by now—the great Bull Mon- 
tana, for years the most fearsome thug 
in the movies, the only man in the 
world, they used to say, who could 
make up for the part of an orangutan 
just by removing his checkered cap. 
There was no further call for Kid Broad. 
The Bull was unique, and he riled alone. 

“A very ugly man,” conceded the 
Kid years later, in a mild tone, with- 
out rancor. “I knew as soon as I thought 
of him that he couldn’t miss. You don’t 
find many mugs like Luigi’s.” 

As I was saying, I never saw Kid 
Broad in the long beard of his last 
years. Maybe there was something 
psychological about the beard that hid 
the face that was once his living. Maybe 
not. The Kid was a man with a flair 
for psychology, but he was also a man, 
toward the end of his full, hard life, who 
often lacked the price of a shave. 
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$650, was warned about the zeal of its 
alumni. Oregon State drew the lightest re. 
buke of all—$25 for overpaying one ath- 
lete’s travel expenses. . 4 
A conference coach exploded: “Hell, if 
this keeps up we won’t be able to tum 
around without consulting lawyers and} 
certified public accountants.” The general 4 
opinion, however, was that mere fines | 
wouldn’t stop the loose practices. “Per. | 
sonally,” wrote Prescott Sullivan of The 7 
San Francisco Examiner, “we would have > 
been more impressed had the conference | 
meted out jail sentences instead of fines, 
The $2,400 which UCLA had to pay... 
strikes us as being a cheap price to pay for — 
Rose Bowl success.” 


BASEBALL: 


Father Martin’s Farm 


White-haired and boyish-faced, the Rey. 
James Martin has a pocket-size explana- 
tion for the winning baseball streaks of 
Catholic Central High School in Detroit: 
“Our farm system does the trick.” No 
kid makes the varsity without working up_ 
through the five-team chain developed since. 
Father Martin came to Detroit in 1982 and 
discovered that Central, with 750 boys, 
didn’t have a baseball team. 

Most of Central’s candidates start with 
one of the school’s three Class E squads | 
in the Detroit Baseball Federation, which 
has an age limit of 15. All of them must ff 
play on Central’s American Legion team ff 
(age limit 17) before they get a varsity 
chance. 

Father Martin doesn’t handle them all 
alone. Three other priests look after the 
Class E squads. In his long daily drilling 
of the varsity and Legion players he often 
receives volunteer assistance from the old 
pros who drop around. But anything 
Father Martin has to say, he invariably 
illustrates. In faded khaki trousers, T- 
shirt, and baseball cap, the 40-year-old” 
priest hits the dirt in sliding practice, | 
breaks off a curve for a pitching pros | 
pect, and shows various types of hitters | 
how they should put a bat to a ball. In Him 
college he played a fair third base. 

He gives them a lot of double steals, 
squeeze plays, and similar tricky stuff: 
“It keeps them on their toes.” They didn’t 
need much of it last Saturday in Briggs Tiga 
Stadium. Central ran up an 11-0 victory @ 
over St. Mary’s to win its eleventh 
straight championship in the sixteen-team 
Catholic High School League. Twice, 
Father Martin’s “Shamrocks” have put) 
together 82-game winnirig streaks. «nd 
there was only one intervening defeat. 
In all, they have won 119 out of 124 
league games, and their present run of 
25 straight began in 1945. 

For 1948, the farm system has already 
supplied Father Martin with a distinct 
picture: “I-know right now who will play 
on next year’s varsity.” 
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elegant in taste, uncommonly good—a Hiram Walker whiskey. 
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Significant of the great progress in travel com- 
fort and efficiency which have helped to 
make Atlantic City the Convention Capital 
of the World, is the present meeting of the 


men who have brought it about. 


They are a big organization and, along with 
other big organizations like them, find 
Atlantic City the right place to do things in 
a big way. 


Plan Your Convention in 


ATLANTIC CITY 


“Home of the World’s Largest Convention Hall” 
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travel-wise. 700 comfortable rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Garage facilities. 
Vacationists—write for brochure. 
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Protect home, car, boat, cottage, with 
$.0.S. FIRE GUARD. Underwriters’ 
approved. Inexpensively priced. See 
your local department, hardware, or 
auto supply store. The General 
Detroit Corp., Detroit 7, Mich. 
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1 qt. Yaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 
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Punch and Judy Abroad .- 


A_ centuries-old theatrical institution, 
the Punch and Judy show, ran into trou- 
ble in England last week, when the Middle- 
sex County Council killed an appropriation 
of $800 for Punch and Judy shows in pub- 
lic parks surrounding London. Council- 
woman M. M. Ashdown, speaking for the 
majority opinion, said: “Punch and Judy 
shows are on a par with bear baiting and 
cock fighting. Punch’s sadistic treatment 
of Judy is bad for children’s morale .. . It 
leads them to take it for granted that if 
you can’t get your own way, the right 
thing to do is to knock somebody on the 
head.” 

But in Russia the puppets are still going 
strong. Loren Carroll, chief of Nrws- 
WEEK’S Paris bureau, sends this report on a 
recent performance he attended at the 
Teatr Kubol in Leningrad: 


Before me in the little 336-seat theater, 
a rust-colored curtain covered a_ stage 
scarcely 8 feet wide and 6 feet high. The 
customers who strolled in from Rubin- 
shtena Street, I was surprised to notice, 
were mostly adults. For in Russia puppet- 
show fans do not regard such dramas as 
playthings for children. 

Suddenly the lights went out. For sev- 
eral moments we sat quietly, our eyes ad- 
justing to the darkness. Then the curtain 
rose and I had the eerie illusion of looking 
at a full-sized stage. Perfect proportions 
made the puppets appear as real men and 
women in normal-sized rooms. The pup- 
pets, while grotesque, talked, smiled, 
laughed, and ran with such naturalism 


‘THEATER 


that I almost: believed live actors wer 





moving about the tiny stage. 


After the performance I was permitted 
backstage. I was slightly shocked, afte 


watching seemingly full-sized actors, to se 
dolls hardly 18 inches tall in the hands ¢ 
their manipulators. They explained anj. 
ably how, by pulling various cords an( 
wires, their puppets could be made no 
only to skip, walk, and dance—but to tum 
their eves, shake their heads, and registe 
fine shades of emotion. A_ wilderness of 
cords, pulleys, and mechanical contrap. 
tions surrounds the hidden actors as they 
work. Their “stage” is a wooden plat. 
form on which they stand, with the tops 
of their heads just. below the level of the 
puppet stage. Likewise, it hardly seemed 
credible that the little doll house resting 
on a trestle was not really the golden. 
domed palace I had seen a few moments 
before. 

Sergei Obraztsoff, a blue-eyed, 46-year. 
old former actor who founded Moscow’ 
Central Puppet Theater and who nov 
heads its Leningrad branch, thinks that 
puppet shows are superb vehicles for 
satire and all forms of sardonic effect. To 
the illusion of reality is added the effec 
of grotesquerie which increases the depth 
of the drama. 

“IT am convinced,” Obraztsoff told me, 
“that the puppets are an excellent med: 
um for depicting these effects just be. 
cause of their detachment from everyday 
reality. So long as people still enjoy the 
tales of the great imaginative realists like 
Homer, Swift, and Gogol—where reality 
is conveyed through unreality—they will 
derive something more than entertainment 
from the puppet theater.” 


Sovtowe 
Sergei Obraztsoff with “Carmen” and “Toreador,” two of his lifelike puppet kille 
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Eli Whitney demonstrating the assembling of muskets from interchangeable parts to President John Adams 
‘and a group of cabinet members and War Department officers. Painted for SKF Industries, Inc., by Benton Clark. 


He “invented” mass production through imagination and hard work 


Blhe idea of quantity production of 

Bgoods always intrigued Eli Whitney. 
He invented the cotton gin; then con- 
ceived a revolutionary idea .. . of 
machine-made interchangeable parts, 
for muskets. He developed and set up 
nachinery to make them by thou- 
ands; and then proved the possibili- 
ies of precision manufacture and 
assembly by a demonstration to Presi- 
lent John Adams and a committee of 
abinet members and army officers. 
By his hard work, genius and courage, 
e fathered the mass production that 
as made American industry the 
orld’s greatest. . 


killed management is the catalyst 


that has transformed American crea- 
tive ability and the energy of workers 
into the most abundant life on earth. 
We are on the threshold of even 
greater good for still greater numbers. 
But we cannot strike or idle our way 
into a Utopia. Conscientious work by 
men at machines is still a basic neces- 
sity for the good of all. 


The mass-production capacity of machines 
was multiplied manyfold when ball and 
roller bearings removed the heavy hand of 
friction. Today, production machines every- 
where are more highly efficient because of 
SSCS Ball and Roller Bearings which 


prove wherever used that they are: 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING Sy 


in the 


RIGHT PLACE 


7014-A 


THE RIGHT BEARINGS FOR THE RIGHT PLACE ERR” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 32, PA. 
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Chain Link PROTECTION 
Fence protects against 
your home, 


lawns and shrab- TRESPASSERS 
bery against tres- 
passers, vandals, ani- 
mals and mischievous 
youngsters, while setting off the beauty of 
your property. Keeps your children from 
dashing out into traffic. Prevents short-cut 
seekers from walking across your lawn. 

Write today for free, illustrated catalog. 
Gives detailed information on exclusive fea- 
tures like Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold 
fence erect and in line and enable fence to be 


installed without disturbing shrubbery 
Address: ANcHor Post Fence Division, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern 


Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland 
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Beecham’s Ills 


Sir Thomas Beecham was mad again. 
After the opening of a new project called 
“Music for the Masses” at Harringay sports 
arena in suburban London on June 7, the 
critics complained that they couldn’t hear 
Sir Thomas’s music properly. The hall’s 
acoustics were bad; the crowd at the ad- 
jacent dog track yelled too loud; and the 
trains at nearby Harringay Park Station 
were too noisy. Attendance, which had 
been only a very poor 2,000 opening night, 
fell to 1,000 Monday night, June 9. 

Sir Thomas exploded. “Acoustics? Noth- 
ing wrong with them. I am damned well 
going to carry on here even if we play to 
five people. It is the press which is re- 
sponsible . . . They’re nothing but a lot 
of ignoramuses and damned nitwits. We 
don’t care if they never come back here 
again...” 

The peppery conductor’s counterblast 
worked. The next night the concert at 
Harringay drew its biggest audience yet 
—about 4,000. 


Fog in His Throat 


What may happen to the career of Mel 
Tormé in the next year is a problem with 
which the general public has yet to come 
to grips. Mothers and fathers, bruised so 
recently by the Crosby vs. Sinatra feuds of 
their offspring, are only now becoming ad- 
justed to Perry Como. Whether they will 
shortly have to cope with a voice which 
has been called “The Velvet Fog” by its 
press agent is a matter which right now is 
being pondered in all the offices where the 
music business does its pondering. 

Nor has anyone received much _ help 
from the press in arriving at a decision. 
Heralded as a singing sensation from the 
West Coast, Tormé began his first New 
York solo appearance at the Copacabana 
on May 29. The night-club reviews be- 
came more and more confusing as the crit- 
ics lined up. “He could sweep the coun- 
try.” said Earl Wilson of The New York 
Post, “or he could become the Original 
Dull Thud . . . I take Mitzi [Mitzi Green, 
star of the Copa show], to hell with Mel.” 
But Bert McCord of The Herald Tribune 
thought: “If anybody is to eclipse Si- 
natra, it will be Tormé. And I personally 
believe that he will.” Robert Sylvester of 


The News took a different tack: “Your 
own missus . . . quivers all over . . . Per- 


you still don’t think the kid has 
got it.” Passing its judgment, Variety 
reported: “The build-up has been terrific 
and Tormé is going to have considerable 
trouble living up to it.” 

Yeung Mel-Tonian: By last week, 
therefore, it appeared that the one person 
most certain of Tormé’s future was Tormé 
himself. At 21, he could have every right te 
stage fright—especially when even his de- 
tractors admit that the Copa is too large 


sonally, 


MUSIC 








—— 


and noisy for the intimate huskiness of 
“The Velvet Fog.” But at 21, Tormé is, 
veteran with seventeen years in show busi. 
ness behind him. At 4, he remembers, his 
family took him to the Blackhawk Restay. 
rant in his native Chicago. “I’ve come tp 
sing for you.” he told the Coon Sandex 
orchestra, then occupying the bandstand. 
Sing he did—“You’re Driving Me Crazy.” 
It was a hit then, and, as one of his firy 
solo disks for Musicraft, it is his bigges 
hit now. 

As the Tormé family annals now have it, 
small Mel (short for Melvin Howard). 









Tormé: 


Successor to “The Voice”? 


sang every Monday night at the Black- 
hawk for about a year thereafter. During 
what would have been his cops-and-rob- 
bers days he played vaudeville and juve- 
nile roles on the radio. At 8 or 9 he learned 
to play the drums. At 15, he wrote—and 
got published—a mild song hit called “La- 
ment for Love.” And at 16 he joined 
Chico Marx’s band as singer, drummer 
and arranger. Early in the game he lost his 
tonsils, only to have a small piece grow 
back. With that bit of tissue he would 
never part, for from it comes most of his 
husky appeal. 

Since then have come movies, the Army 
anc. a start on his own with a vocal grou 
called the Mel-Tones. With them Tormé 
began to attract the attention of the disk 
jockeys, first on the West Coast, where h¢ 
was operating, and then in the East. An 
it was the disk jockeys who did the most 
to start -him on his solo career. The 
played his records, and thumped for wha 
the jazz magazine Down Beat cailed “somé 
of the most original and refreshing stuf 
put on wax by a singer in many months.’ 

Even though many average listener 
couldn’t tell whether they were hearing 4 
lady torch singer or a saxophone, Tormé 
was still talked about, and that wag 
enough for the start of a solo career. Th¢ 
commercial minds in the music busine 
are wondering if it is still enough. 
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High School for Ill Vets 


The project, educational as well as 
therapeutic in design, was started in the 
spring of 1946 after the Veterans Adminis- 
tration discovered that more than half its 
hospitalized patients had never finished 
high school. Since nothing could be lost by 
the effort and much could be gained, the 
VA simply set up a high-school system in 
its 123 hospitals. 

From thousands of applicants for the 
jobs, the VA carefully picked 350 young 
teachers. More than half had had war 
service; many were experienced in_ the 
handling of sick people. As members of 
the VA medical department, they were 
given salary ratings of from $2,620 to 
$4,149 a year. Surplus text books of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
were shipped off to the hospitals, and the 
program got under way. 

The next step was to procure outside 
cooperation. When veterans began enroll- 
ing, the VA wrote to the high school in 
the man’s home town asking whether it 
would grant him credits for his work. 
When the school agreed, the vet started 
working toward a diploma. 

Last week, on the first anniversary of 
the project, the VA called 
it a thumping success. Since 
last winter more than 2,000 
patients had won high- 
school diplomas, or “equiv- 
alency certificates,” more 
than 20,000 vets were “in 
school.” In. some hospitals 
the enrollment was as high 
as 50 per cent. 

By-Products: The VA 
had other observa- 
tions to make: 
> The schooling had spurred 
some patients into getting 
out of bed weeks ahead of 
schedule. 

P Serious psychiatric cases 
had) shown) marked im- 
provement. Some men who 
had taken typing had mas- 
tered it well enough to be 
employed. 

> Tuberculars, generally the 
most listless of patients, 
had perked up and enrolled 
in astonishingly high num- 
Even men who had 
been confined to their beds 
for 20 years had donned 


a few 


bers. 


bath robes to go to classes. 

Teachers spend about 
three-fifths of their time at 
and the rest. of 
their 40-hour week in small 
classes. Special desks have 
been introduced for para- 
plegics: special keyboards 
for amputees. Smail film 
projectors throw the pages 
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bedsides 
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of text books on the ceiling for the benefit 
of tubercular students. 

By VA arrangement, the vets take 
standardized examinations, and the results 
are sent to the University of Wisconsin 
for grading. Most grades, the VA reported, 
are well above average. 


Honors for Cause 


In the 255 years since Harvard set the 
example by granting its president, In- 
crease Mather, a Doctorate of Sacred 
Theology, honoris causa, American univer- 
sities and colleges have conferred more 
than 50,000 honorary degrees. Most of 
these awards have been made in the twen- 
tieth century, some out of a proper respect 
for the person thus honored, others for 
sheer publicity purposes—an end frankly 
acknowledged by educators. 

This commencement season the colleges, 
valiantly trying to make up for the dull 
wartime years, are bestowing honors on 
some 1,500 men and women. Princeton, 


completing its bicentennial celebration on 
June 17, was making the handsomest ges- 
ture: 40 honorary degrees, including one 
for President Truman. 

The Princeton award brings Mr. Tru- 
man’s total to ten in a little more than 





International 


Gambling Pay-Off: After paying her way 
through the University of Nevada by rack- 
ing roulette chips in a Reno gambling hall, 
Adele ‘Marsh last week was back at work— 
wearing her mortarboard and a gold medal 
for rating first’on her class honor roll. 


two years of White House occupancy, ff, 
still has a long way to go to catch up with 
the top-ranking honorary degree holder, 
The late President Roosevelt had garnere| 
nineteen up to the outbreak of the war 
after which he declined to accept any. 
Calvin Coolidge had twenty. 

Other top-flight recipients include D; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Owen D. Young, 
Charles Evans Hughes, and Charles F 
Kettering. But the undisputed recon 
holder is former President Herbert ¢ 
Hoover, who last Wednesday accepted his 
dith degree—a doctorate of civil law fron 
New York University. 


Control by the Incompetent 


Yale graduates in the early 1700s aver. 
aged five surviving children each. The 
Yale man of 1922, however, had only 2.03 
children, according to a report issued this 
week by Dr. Clarence J. Gamble, college 
project director of the Population Refer. 
ence Bureau of Washington. 





The survey of the Class of 1922 in % 
American colleges and universities, re- 
cently completed by this scientific, non- 
profit organization which gathers and dis- 
tributes population data, disclosed a birth 
rate of only 1.68 children per graduate—s0 
per cent of the number needed for re- 
placement. 

“If the present birth differential con- 
tinues,.” Dr. Gamble said, “the prospect 
for the future is ominous. Instead of a 
nation guided by serious thought, there is 
the possibility of a vast majority in con- 
trol that is not only incompetent and 
unintelligent, but receptive to totalitari- 
anism.” . 


Bristols Forever 


The Bristol family and Hamilton Col- 
lege at Clinton, N.Y. are practically syn- 
onymous. Joel Bristol, a farmer, was a 
member of the first board of trustees when 
Hamilton was chartered in 1812. His son. 
George, was a member of the class of 
1834, and his grandson, Henry Platt Bris 
tol, graduated in 1856. 

Henry’s son, William M. Bristol, founder 
of Bristol-Myers, manufacturing chemists. 
was graduated in 1882: and his three sons 
were also Hamilton graduates: Henry Plat! 
Bristol, president of Bristol-Myers, in 
1910, Lee H. Bristol, executive vice pres!- 
dent, in 1914, and William M. Bristol Jr. 
in 1917. 

On Sunday, Juhe 15, a sixth-generation 
Bristol, Lee H. Bristol Jr., 24, member of 
the war class of 1945, received his B.A. 
degree. Hamilton, keenly aware of its long 
and pleasant associations with the Bristols. 
reserved for the youngest Bristol a special 
recognition: This year as it abandoned 
the tradition of printing its diplomas in 
Latin, Hamilton made an exception of 
Lee H. Bristol Jr. His was in Latin, those 
of the 107 other graduates in English. 


Newsweek, June 23, 1947 
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Why the Railroads Can’t Afford 
NOT to Modernize! 


A Dollars-and-cents Example That Will Interest 
Travelers, Labor and Investors 


Fo a long time| the C&O has said that 
America’s railroads must modernize their 
passenger equipment—or forfeit a great 
opportunity. 


In print and in private we have lam- 
pooned the “rolling tenements’ that still 
pass for sleeping cars. We have stumped 
for modern streamlined trains to replace 
tired, creaking old day coaches. And over 
and over we have stated that, given 
attractive equipment, and new comforts 
and services, railroads could open the 
door on a new era of travel... The C&O 
is replacing every old sleeping car, day 
coach and diner on its main lines, with 
streamlined cars. 


Bat Is It Practical? 


Standpatters in the industry are still 
shaking their heads. But lately more 
reasonable people have been asking, ‘“‘How 
can the large-scale replacement of old 
trains be practical?” 


They point out that several of our 
largest systems had serious deficits in 
1946. And everyone knows that the rail- 
roads are caught between rocketing costs 
and lagging rates. “How,” they ask, ‘“‘can 
such an industry afford large outlays for 
new equipment?” 


The answer is that the railroads can’t 
afford not to make these outlays. And 
here is a dollars-and-cents example: 


The Investment That Is Fast 
Returning Its Cost 


Last August one of the C&O Lines, the 
Pere Marquette, installed two new day- 
time streamliners—the last word in pas- 
Senger attractiveness. 


The new trains have carried 86% more 
passengers than old trains carried over 
the same route during the same period of 
the previous year—when traffic was still 
swollen by war emergencies. 


Which will it be—modernization or continued deficits? 


Here is the proof of the pudding: In less 
than 4 years, at the present rate, the 
increase in passenger receipts will equal the 
total cost of the trains! 

Modern equipment is not a luxury that 
only a few fortunate systems, like the 
C&O, can afford. Even a bankrupt rail- 
road can borrow money today to buy 
such equipment at 2% interest. 


Which Way Do We Go? 


Railroads now face a critical choice: 





on 0. =. 


If pessimist thinking, old-line practices 
and Toonerville equipment continue to 
be tolerated, then regardless of rate relief, 
further deficits and bankruptcies are 
certain. 


But, if, on the other hand, these lia- 
bilities are replaced by modern ideas and 
modern trains, our railroads can again be 
a credit to our country. They can also be 
a bulwark of our national defense, which, 
as every citizen knows, depends on a 
flourishing transportation system. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Lines | 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Preferred 
for mellow moments 


Hamm’s is made for mellow 
moments. To these minutes of 
contentment it brings refreshing 
flavor—smooth and mellow. Mil- 
lions have preferred this beer for 
more than 82 years. Now you, 
too, can choose it for your own 
enjoyment. 




























THEO. HAMM BREWING CO., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Smooth and 
Mellow Beer 
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Van on an Island 


It would be unfair to criticize “High 
Barbaree” for not accomplishing much, be- 
cause the picture gives no evidence of try- 
ing to accomplish anything. It is a con- 
glomeration, told by flashbacks, of young 
love, boyhood adventure, adolescent love, 
and a certain amount of fantasy, all as Van 
Johnson remembers them while he waits 
to be rescued after having been shot down 
at sea. “High Barbaree” must be criticized, 
then, for being disjointed and generally un- 


stimulating. 
The title comes from a mythical Pacific 
island, which Johnson’s bibulous uncle 


(Thomas Mitchell) swears he has seen 
during his travels and to which he intends 
to return. By a coincidence which could 
happen only in a musical comedy or a 
movie of this type, Mitchell, an unnaval 
Navy skipper of a hospital ship, and June 
Allyson, Johnson’s boyhood-sweetheart- 
turned-Navy Nurse, rescue Johnson just 
as the delirious naval flier thinks he has 
found the island. Before he is rescued, 
however, he tells the story of his life to 
one of his Navy friends, who promptly 
dies of exhaustion. 

Mitchell makes out best among the prin- 
cipal characters, although there can be no 
serious complaint registered against Miss 
Allyson. Johnson is better than he was in 
“Easy to Wed.” and not quite as good as 
he was in “Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo.” 
(High Barsarer. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Everett Riskin, producer. Jack Conway, 
director.) 


Doom on the Beach 


“The Woman on the Beach” is an un- 
usual film, even impressive at moments in 
Jean Renoir’s best manner. But when the 
director gets down to earthy story, he is 
hoist by his own preoccupation with mood 
and atmosphere. The movie, written by 
Renoir in collaboration with Frank Davis, 
tells how Robert Ryan; a young heutenant, 
returns to duty at an isolated Coast Guard 
station, although still suffering from shell 
shock and given to traumatic nightmares. 

Mentally he doesn’t feel up to marrying 
Nan Leslie, the loeal girl to whom he is 
engaged, but his physical reactions are 
normal when he meets Joan Bennett gath- 
ering firewood on the beach. Miss Bennett, 
who seems to be specializing in beautiful 
but wicked women these days (“The 
Woman in the Window,” “The Macomber 
Affair”). is all of that again as the way- 
ward wife of Charles Bickford. 

Bickford, a blind artist with special rea- 
sons for being bitter, is alternately nasty 
and very nice to the unappreciative Miss 
Bennett. Ryan is considerably nicer (and 
the lady quite appreciative) until he fig- 
ures out the hypotenuse of this turgid 
triangle. The lieutenant isn’t very quick 
on the uptake, however—a weakness the 
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Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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_ watches dog bury a bone 


The provident pooch is resident of a 
city with plenty of exposed earth’s 
surface for burying a bone. City — 
Philadelphia. Earth —family yards. 
Significance—the third largest city has 
more individual homes than other vast 
population centers. 

Mark down one certain fact from the 


foregoing—here is a truly great market. 
Add another — reaching this great 
market with a buyer’s message is singu- 
larly easy — for the simple reason that 
4 out of 5 Philadelphia families daily 
read one newspaper. 

This newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It goes home in this 


city of homes; has the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America. This 
newspaper gets you the shopping ear 
of one of the greatest shopping centers 
in the country. 





¢ The Sunday Bulletin — first issue 
published February 9, 1947. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody 


reads THE BULLETIN 
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“ze Minneapolis & 





St. Louis Railway, ranked first in 1946 in production 
of iron ore, butter and flax seed; second in oats, third in torn, fourth in spring 
wheat and as always near the top in cattle, hogs and poultry. 

For Agriculture and for the Industry which Minnesota has built on these 
and other sources of wealth, the M. & St. L. provides 


Gast, Dependable Freight Sewice 
VIA THE PEORIA GATEWAY 
NEW EQUIPMENT ¢ HEAVY DUTY TRACKS @ TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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TRAFFIC OFFICES IN. 36 KEY CITIES 








She Priceless Beauly of a Heallhy Tree 





@ There is no nobler sight in nature 
than a fine, well cared for tree... 
no more satisfying background for a 
proud home than a setting of such trees. 
But trees, like humans, can become 
run-down or undernourished. They are 
attacked by diseases and insect pests. 
And, unlike humans, trees cannot 
seek shelter from damaging storms, 
lightning and wind. Your trees need 


skilled care...the kind they can get from 
a visit, once or twice a year, by Davey 
Tree Surgeons. Davey men are trained 
men, experts in diagnosing tree troubles. 
They have the knowledge and equip- 
ment to do what needs to be done, quickly, 
with skill and intelligence. Davey Tree 
Service is readily available to you; just 
ask our local representative to stop by 
and give you his recommendations. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY. KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 
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Tangled moods grip Ryan and Bennett 


audience will share with him—and before 
he clears out, he has made two ineffectual 
stabs at murder. 

These are the melodramatic highlights 
of “The Woman on the Beach.” The rest 
of it is heavy with murky mental cross- 


currents and pent-up emotions. Through- 


out the film the skies are gray and glow- 
ering, the surf pounds ominously on this 
embattled beachhead, and Hanns Eisler’s 
excellent score promises that doom is just 
ahead. The actors, taking this background 
seriously, play with considerable convic- 
tion. (THE Woxran oN THE Beacn. 
RKO-Radio. Jack J. Gross, producer. 
Jean Renoir, director.) 


Cut Up 


Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, and 


their associates in United Artists Corp. 


‘on June 13 were charged by the Federal 


Trade Commission with misrepresenting 
their film, “The Life and Death of Colonel 
Blimp,” as a full-length feature. The 
commission charged the original 14,700- 
foot film had been cut to about 8,400 
feet and that failure to reveal the fact was 
“misleading to both . . . exhibitors and the 
general public.” A United Artists official. 
promising resistance to the action, said the 
move represented “the first attempt on the 
part of a governmental body to tell a... 
producer how he must cut a picture for 
public consumption.” 


Big Money 


Production costs have jumped 667% pet 
cent over a year ago, it was revealed last 
week in a Twentieth Century-Fox analysis 
of a “typical” picture. The analysis cited 
“Margie,” an unelaborate, Technicolor 
musical (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 28, 1946), which 
cost $1,680,000. If made now it would set 
the studio back $2,800,000. 
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Joe and Herb and Mike... Dave and 
Jerry and Tom... these six truckers 
have a common interest in a roadside 
“spot” that knows just how to grill a 
hamburger. Stop where you see trucks 
parked and you'll eat well and heartily. 
Look closer, and you'll see that these 
six have something else in common, too. 
Every one of their highway freighters 
shows the gleam of Alcoa Aluminum— 
; Poe even Mike’s rugged dump truck! 
yo . " a Maybe you’ve thought Alcoa Alumi- 
iat a num was used only when trucks had 
ough: ; . ' to “look pretty’? That does count, in 
elow- er er Herb’s big moving van—but alumi- 
n this num’s light weight gives him extra 
capacity too! Joe likes it because he 
hauls explosives—and Alcoa Aluminum 
. : . ee a is non-sparking. Dave has found that 
one . Cer his lighter stake-body truck of Alcoa 
aie ae Aluminum will haul extra barrels of 
beer up the same hills. And Jerry’s 
utility “line truck” was built on a 
smaller, less expensive chassis than its 
heavy-metal predecessors — yet hauls 
d, and the same load. 
Corp. |; io ; Add to this weight saving the fact 
edera -” : that, in tank trucks like Tom’s, friendly 
ae Alcoa Aluminum keeps the contents 
The pure. And add the low maintenance 
14.700- costs that nonrusting Alcoa Aluminum 
t 8,400 : makes possible in any type truck. No 
act was wonder more parts of more trucks are 
and the a being made of it, every day. 
official. 7 ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
ae . ~ aa 1401 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Citizen Bigelow 


Delving in what Van Wyck Brooks once 
called the “usable past” in order to find 
forgotten men of history as subjects for 
new biographies is a well-established in- 
tellectnal pastime in America. Most of 
these dredged-up life stories are quickly 
forgotten for a second time, but now and 
again one is found that is worth telling. 
John Bigelow, nineteenth-century journal- 
ist and politician, who was an editorial 
contemporary of Horace Greeley and Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, is one of these worth- 
while rediscoveries. 

By a happy choice, Margaret Clapp 
calls her biography of Bigelow—the first 
account of this eminent American to ap- 
pear although he lived the full 94 years 
between 1817 and 1911—“Forgotten First 
Citizen.” She makes a valiant but not al- 
ways convincing attempt to bring the be- 
whiskered and, in his time, beloved demo- 
crat to life. Bigelow was very much a first 
citizen of his era and he was involved in 
many interesting affairs. But he was not 
a great man, either as writer, editor, or 
statesman. 

He came to Manhattan from upstate 
New York. Soon after he was admitted to 
the bar he received his first political ap- 
pointment as prison inspector at Sing 
Sing. An intellectual at heart, with just a 
touch of bohemianism about him. he 
found himself drawn both to politics and to 
journalism. For several years he was a co- 
owner with Bryant of The Evening Post 
and was also that paper’s managing editor 
Later he was briefly managing editor of 
The New York Times, but this tenure 
ended in fiasco when he started to clean 
out the staff and was completely “sold a 
bill of goods” by the scheming Jay Gould. 

Bigelow’s dignity and honesty brought 
him many honors at home and abroad. 
But he lacked the decisive qualities that 
would have made him an_ outstanding 
figure. He was one of the first Grant-for- 
President men and was intimate with the 
reforming New York politicians, but he 
was never an outstanding reformer. His 





greatest monument is the New York Pub- 
lic Library, to the founding of which he 
devoted great energy. (Forcorren First 
Citizen: Joun Bicetow. By Margaret 
Clapp. 390 pages. Little, Brown. $4.) 


Reformer Greeley 


Unlike John Bigelow, Horace Greeley of 
The New York Tribune has had his full 
Khare of biographies, from almost every 
pe political or journalistic. His career 
s or should be known to all Americans. 
et he continues to attract historians and 
nographers. The latest is Jeter Allen Isely, 
vhose “Horace Greeley and the Republi- 
ran Party” is No. 3 of the Princeton 
Studies in History. 


Newsweek, June 23, 1947 
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Although a specialized work, documented 
with scholastic fervor, Isley’s study is 
meaty. It is also cleanly written and re- 
freshingly terse. 

Isely finds Greeley a fascinating paradox. 
The untidy bearded man worked desper- 
ately to prevent a civil war, he says, and 
yet few were more responsible for bringing 
about the Civil War than the Yankee edi- 
tor in New York, whose Tribunes (daily, 
weekly, and semiweekly) had a vast in- 
fluence beyond their imposing circulation. 

The period covered in this book is the 
eight-year stretch between the passage of 














the Kansas-Nebraska Act, which brought 
about renewed sectional controversy, and 
the first and fateful Battle of Bull Run. It 
was in this time that the Republican party 
was founded, that Lincoln was sent from 
the backwoods to Washington (not Gree- 
ley’s choice), and the desperate fratricidal 
strife split North and South. The Tribune’s 
and therefore Greeley’s (for he was The 
Tribune) contribution to the formation of 
the Republican party is Isely’s major con- 
cern. It makes fascinating reading. Espe- 
cially will it interest students of journalism 
who are concerned with the relationship 
between the press and politics. 

Isely is no worshiper of Greeley. He ap- 
parently accepts Edwin L. Godkin’s fa- 
mous description of the editor as “time 
serving and ambitious, and |as] scheming 
an old fellow as any of them.” But he also 
realizes and makes clear that the para- 
doxical Greeley was an honest, devoted 
political and economic reformer, who 
strove vainly to compromise these alien 
strains. (Horace GreeLey aNnp tHE Re- 
puBLicAN Party By Jeter A. Isely. 368 
pages. Princeton University. $4.50.) 


Hackett in Review 


Francis Hackett, perhaps best. known as 
the author of “Henry the Eighth,” was a 
sort of wartime replacement in the ranks 
of the daily book reviewers of The New 
York Times. To this task he brought a 
sprightly and unusual touch of erudition. 
He wandered blithely from the obscure to 
the obvious, seemingly at home in almost 


any field His reviews seldom were without 
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Horace Greeley, shown here on his Western tour, attracts a new biographer 
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Say Users of “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
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@ Get more full-volume operation 
when and as you need it . replace 
batteries less frequently ... with flat- 
cell “Eveready” batteries. There’s no 
waste space inside. more power- 
making material! 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest ener- 
gy producers...size for size, the most 
compact...penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
batteries give you more service! Get 
them from your hearing aid dealer! 
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When dogs or cats itch — scratch 
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mange—diet. 2 to 1 it’s ‘““FUNGITCH,” 
a fungus infection first identified by 
noted Dr. A. C. Merrick. Now, his dis- 
covery, SULFODENE, applied externally 
stops itching in minutes — scales and 
sores clear up in a few days. Only $1.00 
at stores or order direct. Guaranteed. 
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freshness, undoubtedly because Hackett, 
an old hand at criticism, loves books, 
ideas, and men. 

In “On Judging Books: In General and 
in Particular” he has gathered together 
most of his Times reviews. On the whole, 
these do not seem to have suffered much 
by being clipped from old files. In a de- 
lightful preface Hackett makes it clear 
that he looks upon reviewing as a serious 
occupation, with responsibilities both to 
the reader and to his own critical con- 
science. This belief stands out, whether 
he is reviewing a biography, a work of 





Hackett: Born essayist and reviewer 


belles lettres, or a topical account of Rus- 
sian affairs. Being Irish in origin he had 
also the courage in his daily task to tackle 
a book of poetry now and then. 

In addition to his Times reviews, “On 
Judeing Books” contains some of Hackett’s 
longer pieces. He is a born essayist, espe- 
cially on literary subjects. His animad- 
versions upon James Thurber, James 
Joyce, and Nietzsche are in the grand tra- 
dition. He proves his point that book re- 
viewers, faced with deadlines, advertising 
pressures, and book clubs, can (if they 
know how) be Hacketts and not hacks. 
(On Jupainc Books: IN GENERAL AND IN 
Particutar. By Francis Hackett. 293 
pages. John Day. $4.) 


No Man’s China 


Certainly one of the most fabulous un- 
told stories of the war in Asia concerns the 
smuggling that went on between Japa- 
nese-occupied China and “Free” China. 
The reader of “American Agent” will get 
only a few tantalizing hints of what went 
on. The rest is obscured by the trials and 
tribulations of a well-meaning young 
American who went into Fukien province 


as an operative of the OWI. The OWI 
man was John Caldwell and his story is 
told in an oddly mixed-up way by Mark 
Gayn in the role of amanuensis. 

Caldwell caught more than a glimpse of 
the many-sided shabby dealings that went 
on in this no man’s. land, and it is a pity 
that he regarded his personal story as more 
interesting to tell. For unfortunately, it is 
not. He actually introduces the reader to 
a few live and kicking smugglers and takes 
him into some smugglers’ hideouts. 

But all this was incidental to his job of 
getting stories into Chinese newspapers 
about the mighty American war effort, 
and to his wrestling with an astonishing 
catalogue of diseases ranging from dysen- 
tery through sprue to meningitis. For an 
adequate picture, “American Agent” gives 
too few details about the dark side of the 
Chinese war along the south coast, where 


_a few United States Navy officers con- 


sorted, the author suggests, with gangsters, 
and where the heavy hand of the secret 
police lay over the struggles of honest men. 
(AmerIcAN AGENT. By Mark Gayn and 
John Caldwell. 220 pages. Holt. $3.) 


Other Books 


Turee Ways to Mecca. By Edwin Corle. 
337 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3. This 
is a tale of California crackpotism, as ex- 
emplified by a successful author, with a 
rather irrelevant penchant for dressing up 
as a dog on odd occasions. He meets up 
with a lot of wacky people—including a 
psychiatrist, a mystic, and a bishop—and 
gets himself in and out of a series of more 
or less amusing scrapes. Good summer 
reading. 

Tue Gauiery. By John Horne Burns. 
342 pages. Harper. $3. This unconven- 
tional first novel about wartime Italy con- 
tains much that is disturbingly effective. 
The author has strung together a series of 
portraits of Americans and _ Italians in 
Naples, binding them only by the sus- 
tained mood of his prose and by the back- 
ground of war. Interspersed with these is 
another unrelated series of vignettes, this 
time more subjective in nature, which 
record the remembrances of a battle-weary 
GI. The portraits suffer from Burns’s often 
adolescent anger (at Americans) and un- 
realistic sentimentality (toward Italians). 
His book is first-rate, though, in its de- 
scriptions of atmosphere. 

Firaw Dexter. By T. E. Doremus. 298 
pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown, $2.50. A 
clever, highly polished satire on the literary 
life, written in muted prose that has the 
reader doing double takes all the way 
through. The main character is a novelist, 
now on the decline, who is given to quiet 
tippling and who harbors a bucketful of 
assorted repressions. The plot is smoothly 
executed, and serves as an effective vehicle 
for this witty exposé of publishing circles 
and sundry snobs. 
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Out of some cold figures, 


came a story 


to warm America’s heart 


OT LONG AGO, the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury studied a figure-covered sheet of paper. 


The figures revealed a steady, powerful upswing in the sale 
of U. S. Savings Bonds, and an equally steady decrease in 
Bond Redemptions. 


But to the Secretary, they revealed a good deal more than 
that, and Mr. Snyder spoke his mind: 





“If you give them the facts,” he said, “‘you can always 
depend on the common sense and long-range judg- 
ment of the American people. 


“The last few months have given us heart-warming proof 
of that. 


“After the Victory Loen, sales of U. S. Savings Bonds 
went down—redemptions went up. And that was only 
natural and human. 


“It was natural and human—but it was also dangerous. 
For suppose this trend had continued. Suppose that, in 
this period of reconversion, some 80 million Americans 
had decided not only to stop saving, but to spend the 
$40 billion which they had already put aside in Series E, 
F & G Savings Bonds. The picture which that conjures 
up is not a pretty one! 


“But the trend did NOT continue. 


“Early last fall, the magazines of this country—nearly a 
thousand of them, acting together—started an adver- 
tising campaign on Bonds. This, added to the continu- 
ing support of other media and advertisers, gave the 
American people the facts . . . told them why it was 
important to buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“The figures on this sheet tell how the American people 
responded—and mighty good reading it makes. 
“Once more, it has been clearly proved that when you 


give Americans the facts, you can then ask them for ac- 
tion—and you'll get it!” 


What do the figures show ? 
On Mr. Snyder’s sheet were some very interesting figures. 


They showed that sales of Savings Bonds went from 
$494 million in last September to $519 million in October 
and kept climbing steadily until, in January of this year, 
they reached a new postwar high: In January, 1947, 
Americans put nearly a billion dollars in Savings Bonds. 
And that trend is continuing. 


In the same way, redemptions have been going just as 
steadily downward. Here, too, the trend continues. 


Moreover, there has been, since the first of the year, an 
increase not only in the volume of Bonds bought through 
Payroll Savings, but in the number of buyers, 





How about YOU? The figures show that millions of Ameri- 
cans have realized this fact: there is no safer, surer way on 
earth to get the things you want than by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 

They are the safest investment in the world. They pay you 
$4 for every $3 at the end of 10 years. And you can buy them 


automatically, almost painlessly today, through either of two 
plans: 











If you are eligible for the Payroll Plan, for your own sake 
and your family’s sake, get on it . . . and watch your savings 
mount up. 

If you are not eligible for the Payroll Plan, but have a check- 
ing account, see your banker and get him to tell you about the 
new Bond-a-Month Plan. 


Either of them will set you on the road to financial security, 
and the happiness that comes with it. 


Save the easy, automatic way—with U. S. Savings Bonds 
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Deterioration in Higher Education 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


OLLEGE commencements remind us 

that somehow, somewhere, unprece- 
dented masses of students have lived 
through the winter. Somehow, they have 
been able to put in the prescribed num- 
ber of hours in classrooms, laboratories 
and libraries. But the shacks and rook- 
eries in which .many have lived and 
studied are only the external marks of 
deeper inadequacies. Far more impor- 
tant is the loss in competent 
teachers and teaching. 

In his singularly eloquent 
report as president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick points out 
the effects of the war on the 
training of scientific person- 
nel. He says: 

“Like any procedure which 
expends capital resources 
without providing means of 
replenishing them, the interruption of 
advanced training in the basic sciences 
seems to cost little at the moment, and 
it serves an emergency by releasing 
manpower. But it is a policy of despera- 
tion which places a crippling mortgage 
on the future. It grinds up the seed-corn 
of scientific progress in the next genera- 
tion to make a day’s feed for the war 
machine. 

“The consequences of this unintelli- 
gent policy are now upon us. There is a 
serious, even an alarming, shortage of 
adequate personnel in almost every 
field which requires advanced think- 
ing . . . We have sacrificed the seed- 
corn. We have lost a generation.” 

Two forces have caused “human ero- 
sion” on education. One to which Fos- 
dick refers was the direct draining away 
of promising men and women into the 
civilian and military activities of war— 
the diversion of human wealth into the 
machinery of destruction. 


HE other force which has so impaired 

teaching personnel is that pale mis- 
tress of war—inflation. Endowment in- 
come has been shrinking, the resources 
of possible benefactors have been tax- 
logged, while the teaching and research 
staff has been trying to square a 1939 
income with 1947 prices. 

But the failure of colleges to attract 
able young instructors may ultimately 
have more far-reaching effects. 

The career of a college teacher falls 
roughly into three stages. First—up to 
the age of 30 or thereabouts—is the 





period of graduate study, research and 
minor teaching jobs. This period will 
always be marked by some economic 
difficulties, but it can be lived through. 

The next period, from say 30 to 45, 
is critical. A family is growing up. The 
teacher is struggling to get promotions 
through the assistant and associate 
grades to the final goal—a full profes- 
sorship. ™ must then turn out sound 
but unremunerative scholar- 
ship to get these promotions, 
He is caught in a dilemma. If 
he does lecturing or popular 
writing to supplement his in- 
come, he delays his promo- 
tion. But his salary is barely 
sufficient to support his fami- 
ly in the manner which col- 
lege traditions require. His 
income is probably somewhat 
below that of a bricklayer or 
coal miner and far below that of an 
automobile factory worker. He is haunt- 
ed by the specter of what will happen if 
he meets ill health or accident. There 
are tragedies in those years—mental 
and physical. 


ATER, he moves into clearer weather. 
He becomes a full professor, per- 
haps at the maximum salary. His chil- 
dren are grown and launched in life. In 
most cases, his pension is assured. He 
can breathe more easily, enjoy his work 
and expand his area of well-being. 

Elder faculty brethren enjoy maxi- 
mum salaries up to the date of retire- 
ment. In many cases, retirement is not 
compulsory, and professors hold on 
until three score and ten or more. In 
one instance, a dean remarked privately 
that his budget was heavily burdened 
by maximum salaries, which prevented 
increases among the younger teachers. 

In light of these circumstances, it 
would seem wise for college authorities 
to give first and urgent priority to 
teachers in the middle years. Provision 
might be made to taper off the work 
and salaries of professors over 60. Such 
semi-retirement would preserve the wis- 
dom and experience of older teachers 
and make more money available for 
those in the earlier critical years. 

In any event, the need to attract 
young talent was never greater. Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
student on the other were a university. 
But Mark Hopkins in 1947 would prob- 
ably seek another profession. 
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